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DENIAL  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 

"Recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity,  and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom, 
justice  and  peace  in  the  world." 

Thus  opens  the  preamble  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  whose  15th  anniversary  is  being  celebrated  by  the  civilized  world 
during  this  month  of  December  1963.  Indeed,  justice  and  peace  in  the 
world  cannot  be  assured  if  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  through 
him  of  communities  and  nations,  is  denied.  The  principle  that  freedom 
is  indivisible  and  that  a  divided  world  cannot  live  at  peace,  are  universally 
accepted.  Yet  the  European  continent,  the  cradle  of  Western  civilization, 
remains  artificially  divided  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
free  nations,  living  under  governments  of  their  own  choosing,  and  on  the 
other — nations  subjected  to  regimes  imposed  by  the  Communists  directed 
from  Moscow  and  supported  by  the  military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  political  agents.  These  regimes  style  themselves  officially  as 
dictatorships,  and  their  philosophy  of  government  is  based  on  tyranny 
and  aggression. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,  the  free  voice  of  the 
silenced  peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania,  takes  this  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  to  present  briefly  the  special  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  in  this  respect.  Throughout  all  East-Central  Europe  now  under 
the  Communist  rule — as  in  other  areas  subject  to  Soviet  domination — there 
exists  a  constant  violation  or  a  flat  denial  of  fundamental  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  despite  the  recent  slight  trends  toward  eliminating,  as 
unnecessary,  some  of  the  ugliest  features  of  a  system  of  terror  and 
oppression. 

The  denials  and  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe,  which  are  so  manifest  and  unquestionable,  are  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  nations  affected  by  them;  they  should  be  of  equal 
concern  to  all  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  To  free  peoples  it  is  a 
matter  of  simple  moral  obligation  to  support  and  comfort  the  oppressed. 
There  are  also  legal  international  obligations  resulting  from  international 
agreements  and  treaties  concluded  during  and  after  World  War  II 
between  the  Western  Powers  and  the  present  violators  of  these  contracted 
obligations. 
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The  provisions  of  these  agreements  and  treaties  give  the  Western  Powers 
the  means  and  authority  to  demand  of  the  USSR  and  the  regimes  in 
power  in  East-Central  Europe  that  they  cease  to  violate  human  rights 
in  these  countries  and  that  they  fully  restore  them  to  the  peoples  concerned. 


I.    HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CAPTIVE  EUROPE 

The  primary  and  most  serious  denial  of  human  right  in  the  East 
Central  European  countries  stems  from  the  suppression  of  their  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  In  the  course  of  World  War  II,  and  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  committed  the  following  aggressive  acts  against  the  sovereign 
states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe :  (a)  Entered  into,  and  carried 
out,  secret  agreements  with  Hitler's  Germany  to  destroy  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland  and  Romania;  (b)  Invaded,  with  its  armed  forces,  the  territories 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  imposed  upon  them  governments 
subservient  of  Moscow,  and  forcibly  incorporated  these  states  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  (c)  By  means  of  military  force,  fraud  and  terror,  imposed 
Communist  regimes  subservient  to  Moscow  on  Poland,  Romania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria  and  Albania;  (d)  By  subversion  and  threat  of  force,  staged  a 
coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia  and  enforced  upon  that  country  a  Commu- 
nist regime  servile  to  Moscow,  and  a  Soviet  system.  The  subjugation  of 
the  nine  sovereign  nations  and  their  ruthless  colonial  exploitation  by  the 
Soviets  has  created  a  situation  in  Europe  which  is  rejected  by  the  respective 
peoples,  and  which  precludes  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace. 

Baltic  States 

The  case  of  the  three  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
being  of  somewhat  different  character  than  the  others,   let  us   examine 

it  first. 

Profiting  by  the  political  confusion  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  government,  which  signed  with  each  a  separate  "Treaty  of 
Non-Aggression  and  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes"  in  1926  and  1932, 
now  forced  these  states  to  sign  the  so-called  "Pacts  of  Mutual  Assistance" 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  Soviet  military  bases.  On  June  14-16, 
1940,  the  Kremlin  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  governments  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  two  days  later  Soviet  military  troops 
invaded  and  occupied  these  countries. 

The  legal  governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  forced 
to  resign  and  were  replaced  by  puppet  regimes  faithful  to  Moscow.  Soviet- 
supervised  bogus  elections  were  held  in  July,  1940.  The  incorporation  of 


the  Baltic  States  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  completed  on  August  3,  5  and  6, 
1940,  when  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  granted  a  "petition"  to 
that  effect  by  the  puppet  parliaments.  A  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
social  system  patterned  on  that  of  Soviet  Russia  was  forcibly  imposed  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  subjugated  Baltic  countries. 

The  forcible  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States,  however,  has  not  been 
recognized  by  most  of  the  free  nations,  and  the  diplomatic  representations 
of  these  states  are  still  recognized  as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  countries. 

Under  the  imposed  Soviet  regimes  in  the  Soviet-occupied  Baltic  States 
most  of  the  basic  freedoms  and  rights  of  the  individual  are  suppressed. 
Free  expression  of  opinion,  for  instance,  is  completely  impossible  as 
all  the  media  of  communications  have  become  instruments  of  Commu- 
nist indoctrination.  As  A.  Vishinsky,  who  directed  Latvia's  enslave- 
ment, bluntly  admitted,  "In  our  state,  naturally  there  is  ...  no  place 
for  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  so  on  for  the  foes  of  socialism." 

The  concept  of  "class  warfare,"  coupled  with  the  "ideal"  of  "building 
the  new  socialist  order,"  have  served  as  a  justification  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom  of  movement,  the  right 
to  hold  private  property,  freedom  of  enterprise,  the  right  to  choose  and 
change  jobs,  and  other  political,  economic  and  social  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  laws  of  once-independent  states  were  annulled  and  replaced  by 
Soviet  laws  and  the  constitutions  on  the  Soviet  pattern  were  thrust 
upon  them. 

Personal  security  is  non-existent.  The  fate  of  people  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Soviet  security  police.  The  Moscow-dominated  regimes 
have  constantly  used  terror  to  maintain  themselves  in  power.  The  most 
self-indicting  actions  of  the  Soviets  and  their  Communist  agents  have 
been  the  mass  deportations  aimed  at  terrorizing  the  population  into 
obedience  and  eliminating  any  sign  of  opposition.  Between  1941  and 
1950,  almost  a  million  persons  were  deported  to  Siberia  and  other  Far 
Eastern  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Deportations  are  now  carried  out  under  various  other  disguises,  such 
as  the  transfer  of  young  people  for  pre-university  "practice"  to  the  virgin 
lands  of  Siberia,  or  by  "voluntary"  applications  of  a  prescribed  number  of 
people  to  complete  the  Estonian,  Latvian  and  Lithuanian  quota  of  persons 
to  be  sent  to  study  "socialism." 

The  disruption  of  the  juridical  system  by  the  Communists  deprived 
the  peoples  of  all  personal  security.  The  Soviet  Codes  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Procedures  were  introduced.  The  ill-famed  People's  Courts 
were  established,  with  judges  appointed  by  the  Communist   Party. 


The  predominantly  agricultural  Baltic  countries  were  forcibly  col- 
lectivized and  the  resistance  of  peasants  and  farmers  against  collectivization 
was  broken  by  the  most  ruthless  measures,  including  deportations.  The 
Constitutions  "guarantee"  freedom  of  religious  worship  as  well  as  of 
anti-religious  propaganda.  In  practice,  however,  only  the  latter  part  of 
the  provision  is  applied — with  all  available  means — while  the  regime 
practices  active  intolerance  towards  all  the  churches  and  creeds.  The 
church  hierarchy  and  administration  has  been  subjected  to  strict  state 
controls  and  pressures. 

Since  Lithuania  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  the  main  blows 
against  religion  were  directed  against  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Out  of  fourteen  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  auxiliares, 
only  four  are  left  in  the  country,  and  only  two  of  them  are  authorized  to 
perform  their  functions.  All  others  have  been  murdered,  jailed,  deported  or 
exiled.  Of  1,646  priests,  only  741  are  left  free  and  alive.  All  monasteries 
have  been  closed  and  all  church  property  confiscated.  Other  churches  and 
denominations  have  suffered  equally  at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
authorities.  Religious  instruction  has  been  forbidden. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  closed  to  those  who  cannot  procure  a 
certificate  of  political  reliability.  A  minimum  condition  of  admission  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  the  fulfillment  of  two  years  of  apprentice- 
ship in  industry,  mines  or  agriculture. 

Free  choice  of  work  does  not  exist.  Any  change  of  employment  is  under 
strict  regulation  by  the  State.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  agricul- 
tural worker  to  get  permission  to  move  into  the  city.  Practically  all  private 
property  rights  have  been  eliminated.  Land,  forests,  waters,  private  industry, 
commerce,  banks,  and  other  economic  enterprises  were  nationalized  without 
compensation. 

Albania 

After  Albania  was  invaded  by  fascist  Italy  in  April,  1939,  the  Albanian 
resistance  movement  split  into  three  major  branches,  one  of  which  was 
infiltrated  by  the  Communists,  who  set  up  a  "Movement  of  National 
Liberation."  Subsequently  Communist  Party  leader  Enver  Hoxha  was 
named  Premier  of  the  Communist-sponsored  provisional  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Albania,  established  in  October  1944.  The  fraudulent  elections 
of  December,  1945,  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  a  People's  Republic  on 
January  12,  1946.  A  new  constitution,  patterned  on  that  of  Soviet  Russia, 
was  adopted  in  March  1946.  All  the  non-Communist  leaders  of  the  "Demo- 
cratic Front"  were  liquidated  and  all  governmental  posts  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  only  party   (Communist). 

The  common  laws,  both  civil  and  penal,  and  the  new  Constitution 
of  1950  are  based  on  Soviet  models.  The  Penal  Code,  adopted  in  May, 
1954,   even  exceeds   in   severity  the   Soviet   code   for   crimes   committed 


against  the  State  or  the  Party.  The  most  elementary  human  rights  of 
the  Albanian  people  are  flagrantly  violated  and  very  often  the  regime 
does  not  even  pretend  to  observe  them. 

All  authority  and  political  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Politburo  of 
the  Albanian  Workers'  (Communist)  Party.  The  People's  Councils 
(Soviets)  which  are  described  in  Article  3  of  the  Constitution  as  the  basis 
of  political  power,  are  merely  tools  of  the  Communist  Party.  As  was 
inadvertently  admitted  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Party,  the  newspaper 
Bashkimi,  on  August  28,  1952,  the  Republic  is  actually  a  private  preserve 
of  the  Party. 

The  professed  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  under  Article  14 
of  the  Constitution  is  contradicted  by  Article  21,  which  assigns  a  special 
place  to  "the  most  active  and  politically  conscious  citizens,"  i.e.,  to  the 
Party  members. 

In  practice  a  mere  decree  can  reverse  a  basic  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1953  circumscribes  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  the  right  of  defense  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to 
try  even  the  most  serious  case  without  the  participation  of  legal  counsel 
for  the  defense.  Special  provisions  of  the  Code  (Sees.  342-345)  dealing 
with  the  trial  of  counter-revolutionary  terrorists  in  a  summary  proceeding 
expressly  exclude  the  participation  of  counsel  for  the  defense. 

One  of  the  most  striking  violations  of  the  principles  of  legality  and 
justice,  recognized  as  such  in  all  civilized  countries,  is  the  practice  of 
retroactivity  in  criminal  cases.  Article  82  of  the  Communist  Penal  Code 
of  1954  virtually  consecrates  the  principle  of  passing  sentences  ex  post 
facto.  Its  aim  was  defined  by  Minister  of  Justice  Bilbil  Klosi  before  the 
National  Assembly  on  May  22,  1952 :  "...  We  have  elaborated  Article  82 
so  that  it  provides  penalties  for  the  activities  of  war  criminals  who  escaped 
and  served  American  imperialism  previous  to  Albania's  liberation  by  the 
forces  of  the  present  regime." 

Prewar  Albania  respected  all  faiths,  and  the  liberty  to  practice  them  was 
assured.  Under  the  Communists  all  religious  bodies  have  been  brought 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  government.  In  November,  1949,  a  law 
was  enacted  requiring  that  the  heads  of  the  religious  communities,  as  well 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  various  sects,  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
According  to  this  law  every  church  is  obligated  to  develop  in  its  adherents 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  regime. 

Bulgaria 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II — in  September  1944 —  the  Soviet  army 
occupied  Bulgaria.  Thanks  to  its  intervention,  the  Communists  became, 


by  1948,  the  full  masters  of  the  country.  The  democratic  opposition  parties 
were  banned.  Their  leaders  were  imprisoned  or  even  condemned  to  death. 
All  political  and  human  rights  were  suppressed. 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  of  the  Constitution  of  December  1947  is 
that  dealing  with  the  "basic  rights  and  obligations  of  citizens."  As  in  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  a  wide  range  of  civil  liberties  and  economic  and  social 
rights  is  explicitly  guaranteed.  However,  the  provisons  for  the  "basic 
rights  and  obligations"  of  Bulgarian  citizens  are  no  more  than  a  travesty 
of  justice.  Communist  theory  in  itself  repudiates  any  claim  to  natural  or 
vested  rights  of  individuals. 

The  application  of  Communist  civil  rights  shows  that  "equality  before 
the  law"  means  privilege  for  the  ruling  circles  and  discrimination  against 
"unreliable"  elements;  "equality  between  men  and  women"  means  equal 
exploitation  of  women;  "separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State"  means 
the  elimination  of  any  spiritual  force  from  public  life.  Art  and  science,  as 
well  as  education  and  health,  are  "cared  for"  by  the  State.  The  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  pertaining  to  "the  right  and  duty"  to  engage  in  "socially 
useful  work"  are  particularly  flexible;  the  Government  determines  which 
work  is  "socially  useful"  and  binds  all  citizens  to  jobs  without  freedom  of 
choice  or  movement. 

The  Constitutional  guarantees  of  the  inviolability  of  individual  liberty, 
domicile,  correspondence,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  assembly  and 
association  are  the  most  eloquent  examples  of  Communist  hypocrisy,  being 
countermanded  in  law  and  in  administrative  regulations.  The  very  essence 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government  is  refuted  by  the  clear  denial  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  political  opinion. 

The  Constitution  openly  prohibits  and  punishes  the  formation  of,  and 
participation  in,  any  organization  whose  aim  might  deviate  from  the  official 
ideology  of  the  government. 

The  Communist  judicial  system  is  centralized  under  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  Although  the  Constitution  (Article  56)  provides  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  judges,  the  Rules  of  Penal  Procedure  and  Court  Organization 
of  1950  nullify  that  provision  by  stating  that  such  independence  "does  not 
place  judges  above  the  working  class,  the  Party,  or  the  political  policy  of 
the  Party."  The  present  Bulgarian  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  assigns  the 
function  of  police  investigation  to  the  People's  Police  (Militia),  the  Office 
of  State  Security  and  other  administrative  agencies  (Sec.  131)  ;  the  pre- 
trial investigation  of  political  or  counter-revolutionary  crimes  is  carried  out 
only  by  the  Secret  Police  (Sec.  143).  Since  both  the  police  inquiry  and  the 
judicial  investigation  are  supervised  by  the  Government  Attorney,  the 
objectivity  of  these  procedures  is  justifiably  doubtful.  Lawyers  represent  the 
interest  of  the  regime  rather  than  that  of  their  clients.  The  example  of  the 
defense  during  the  well-known  trial  of  Traicho  Kostov  in  1949  demonstrates 
this  point. 


Education  in  present-day  Bulgaria  amounts  to  a  ruthless  Communist 
indoctrination  aimed  at  the  sovietization  and  Russification  of  the  Bulgarian 
people.  Imitation  of  Soviet  culture,  arts  and  sciences  is  the  only  guiding 
principle. 

Evidence  of  the  suppression  of  Human  Rights  by  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria  has  been  gathered  by  the  United  Nations  Organization.  After 
being  presented  by  the  Allied  Powers  with  incriminating  evidence  accusing 
the  government  of  Bulgaria  (together  with  those  of  Hungary  and 
Romania)  of  violating  the  provisions  of  Articles  2  and  36  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  General  Assembly  dealt  with  this  matter  in  its  Resolutions 
Nos.  272  (III)  and  294  (IV).  The  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  ruled  that  the  Peace  Treaty  dis- 
putes did  exist.  The  accused  governments,  however,  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  consistently  refused  even  to  entertain  any  discussion  of  this 
issue.  As  a  consequence,  the  General  Assembly,  in  Resolution  No.  385  (V), 
condemned  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania  for  the 
wilful  refusal  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

Czechoslovakia 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  a  large  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  "liberated"  by  the  Red  Army.  The  Czechoslovak  Communist  leaders, 
who  had  spent  the  war  years  in  Moscow,  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  heels  of  the  Red  Army  and  exacted  a  share  in  the  government  out  of 
proportion  to  the  political  positions  they  had  occupied  prior  to  the  war. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  created  conditions  favorable  to 
the  Communist  minority.  A  political  struggle  between  the  Communists  and 
the  non-Communists  broke  out  even  before  the  whole  of  the  country  was 
free,  and  lasted  throughout  1945-1948.  In  their  successful  attempt  to  break 
the  resistance  of  their  opponents,  the  Communists  used  the  Uniform  Trade 
Union,  which  they  controlled.  The  "revolutionary"  workers'  councils  in 
the  factories  and  mines — consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Communists — the 
Workers'  Militias,  the  centralized  police  force — all  controlled  by  the 
machinery  of  the  Communist  Party — and  the  notorious  "action  committees" 
were  trained  and  prepared  for  decisive  action. 

Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  A.  Zorin  arrived  in  Prague  at  the 
peak  of  the  Communist-provoked  governmental  crisis  of  February  1948, 
to  help  and  guide  the  developments.  Threatened  by  civil  war  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Red  Army,  President  Benes  yielded  to  the  Communists. 

The  new  Parliament  enacted  various  laws  destined  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Communist  regime. 

Communist  "justice"  is  characterized  by  the  penal  code  which  provides 
that  "enemies  of  the  people"  should  be  more  severely  punished  than  Com- 
munists for  the  same  offenses,  and  that  sabotage  of  any  kind  constitutes  an 
act  of  treason. 


Violation  of  personal  freedom  is  made  possible  by  the  legislation  on 
forced  labor  and  by  the  practices  of  the  national  security  organs. 

The  function  of  the  courts  as  the  last  recourse  of  an  individual  against 
the  infringement  of  his  liberties  by  the  state  does  not  exist :  "The  question 
as  to  who  is  guilty  and  who  is  innocent  will  in  the  end  be  decided  by  the 
Party,  with  the  help  of  the  National  Security  Organs,"  declared  Rude 
Pravo  on  December  18,  1952.  The  Communist  notion  of  independence  of 
the  judiciary  is  similarly  perverted:  under  Section  143  of  the  Communist 
Constitution  of  1948,  the  judges  are  bound  not  only  by  the  laws,  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  the  administration,  but  also  by  "the  principles  of  the 
people's  democratic  order,"  which  are  determined  by  the  Party. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  restricted  to  opinions  and  creations  which  are 
approved  by  the  Communist  Party  leadership.  Czechoslovak  penal  law 
provides  the  basis  for  a  system  of  forced  labor  employed  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing  political  views 
(U.N.-I.L.O.,  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor,  35). 

The  regulations  on  freedom  of  the  press  restrict  the  right  to  publish 
newspapers  to  organizations  controlled  by  the  regime. 

The  inclusion  of  the  concept  of  the  "right  to  work"  in  the  Constitution 
provided  the  Communists  with  a  legal  basis  for  the  coercion  of  labor. 
Enforced  assignments  of  labor,  which  take  many  forms,  also  deny  freedom 
of  residence.  Section  1  of  Decree  No.  128  of  1951  on  the  organization  of 
labor  recruitment  states  that  "manpower  must  be  secured  by  recruitment." 
Forced  labor  is  widely  used  in  Czechoslovakia,  even  though  an  amendment 
of  October  30,  1952  (Act  No.  67,  1952,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  3)  changed  the 
term  "forced  labor  camps"  (as  used  in  the  Criminal  Codes  of  1950)  to 
"transitional  establishments  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Security." 

A  new  element  of  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  social  security  was 
introduced  by  an  Act  of  July  3,  1958,  No.  48.  Article  III  of  this  Act 
reads :  "The  Social  Security  Commissions  of  the  councils  of  the  District 
National  Committee  may  reduce  the  social  security  benefits  of  persons 
who  were  notable  representatives  of  the  former  political  and  economic 
order  .  .  .  and  also  of  persons  who,  before  becoming  employees,  were 
self-employed." 

Discrimination  in  education  is  quite  rampant  and  the  class  viewpoint  is 
the  only  criterion.  "The  Socialist  school  demands  from  the  teacher  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  socialism,  class  consciousness,  pugnacious  material- 
ism .  .  .,"  declared  Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party,  on  January  8,  1958. 

Although  Sections  15  and  17  of  the  Constitution  guarantee  freedom  of 
belief  and  religious  faith,  the  regime  is  actively  hostile  to  region,  and  the 
schools  are  used  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  atheists.  "We  believe  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  freeing  our  students  from  the  fetters  of  religious  concepts 
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and  in  educating  them  as  conscious  atheists,"  declared  Ucitelske  Noviny, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture,  on  July  18, 
1957.  As  in  the  other  captive  countries,  the  various  churches  and  faiths 
have  suffered  several  waves  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Hungary 

Ever  since  the  Communist  Party  came  to  power  in  Hungary  under  the 
Soviet  occupation  in  1945,  the  exercise  and  defense  of  Human  Rights  has 
been  increasingly  unbearable.  The  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956,  forcibly 
put  down  by  Soviet  troops,  was  a  natural  consequence  and  dramatic  proof 
to  the  world  of  the  true  situation. 

The  Government  elected  on  November  4,  1945,  granted  all  citizens  the 
basic  Human  Rights  under  Act  I,  1946.  Subsequently,  on  August  20,  1949, 
the  Government  enacted  the  present  Constitution,  which  solemnly  promised 
and  granted,  without  discrimination,  the  Human  Rights  set  forth  in  Act  I, 
1946.  The  governmental  pledges  in  this  basic  Act  and  in  the  Constitution 
have  been  deliberately  and  systematically  broken. 

The  Communist  Government  of  Hungary  has  similarly  flouted  the 
Human  Rights  obligations  it  had  itself  assumed  under  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1947  (referred  to  on  previous  pages). 

The  Communist  regime  has  violated  every  domestic  and  international 
obligation  with  regard  to  Human  Rights  in  Hungary.  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  and  cannot  exist  when  the  official  interpretation  of  the  Act  on 
Defense  of  the  State  reads,  in  part :  "Incitement  also  means  a  statement  by 
somebody  that  he/she  dislikes  the  present  regime,  and  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  will  not  last." 

The  persistent  denial  of  all  basic  freedoms  became  so  unbearable  to  the 
Hungarian  people  that  they  spontaneously  revolted,  and  the  Hungarian 
nation  regained  its  freedom  and  independence  in  October,  1956.  The 
facts  and  significance  of  that  successful  Revolution  are  too  well-known 
throughout  the  world  to  require  repetition  here,  as  is  the  brutality  with 
which  Soviet  troops  overthrew  the  new  Government  led  by  Imre  Nagy. 

Despite  the  most  solemn  pledges  given  by  the  Soviet  forces  of  occupa- 
tion and  their  puppet  Kadar  government  to  respect  the  right  of  asylum, 
Premier  Imre  Nagy  was  seized  by  officers  of  the  Red  Army  as  he  left  the 
Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Budapest  on  November  22,  1956,  was  immediately 
taken  to  Romania  and  subsequently,  as  was  announced  jointly  from 
Budapest  and  Moscow  on  June  16-17,  1958,  executed. 

Ever  since  the  Red  Army  invaded  and  subjugated  Hungary  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1956,  Soviet  military  intervention  in  Hungary  has  continued 
unabated  and  is  the  prime  element  in  the  continued  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms  to  the  Hungarian  people. 

Competent  estimates  of  the  number  of  those  imprisoned  after  the 
revolution  or  in  concentration  camps  in  Hungary  range  from  50,000  to 


60,000.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  those  executed  since  the  revolution 
range  from  a  low  of  2,100  to  more  than  2,500. 

Deportations  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  believed  to  exceed  2,000.  In 
addition,  "public  security  detention"  and  "internal  deportation"  were  made 
arbitrarily  applicable  to  all  those  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  police  authorities, 
"were  dangerous  to  the  state  and  public  security,  or  to  Socialist  coexistence, 
or  for  economic  reasons,  or  who  cause  concern  from  the  point  of  view  of 
other  important  state  interests."  Ten  thousand  Hungarians  have  reportedly 
been  the  victims  of  internal  deportation,  and  these  deportations  continue  at 
a  substantial  rate.  During  August  1958,  some  300  families  were  deported 
from  Budapest. 

To  give  the  Kadar  reign  of  terror  a  pretence  of  legality,  a  series  of 
decree  laws  was  promulgated  which,  for  their  ruthlessness,  are  without 
parallel  in  modern  jurisprudence.  Summary  jurisdiction  was  established  for 
a  long  list  of  crimes.  Legal  redress  against  the  decisions  of  the  summary 
courts  was  excluded.  The  duration  of  the  trial  was  limited  to  three  times 
twenty-four  hours.  Unless  there  was  a  court  recommendation  of  clemency, 
death  sentences  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out  within  two  hours  of  the 
pronouncement. 

On  November  3,  1957,  with  much  fanfare,  the  Communist  authorities 
promulgated  Decree  Law  No.  62,  which  ostensibly  abolished  summary  juris- 
diction. But  the  change  was  confined  to  paper.  The  U.  N.  Special  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  in  its  report  of  July  14,  1958,  declared  flatly : 
"No  real  alleviations  have  been  introduced  by  the  Decree  Laws  of  15  June 
and  3  November  1957  as  to  the  sentences  to  be  imposed  or  the  summary 
procedures  to  be  followed." 

Since  the  revolution  the  puppet  regime  has  been  attempting  an  impos- 
sible feat.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  striven  to  restore  the  country's 
shattered  economy ;  on  the  other,  it  has  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  terror  as 
the  chief  instrument  of  control  over  the  workers  in  factories  and  mines. 
It  has  introduced  by  Act  IV/1957  the  death  penalty  for  attempts  to  strike. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  puppet  regime  in  Hungary 
have  flouted  and  rejected  every  one  of  more  than  twelve  Resolutions  on 
Hungary  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  To  date, 
there  has  not  been  one  iota  of  evidence  to  contradict  the  finding  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  Plenary  Meeting  on  September  14,  1957,  that : 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political 
independence  and  the  Hungarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

The  recent  moves  of  the  Kadar  regime  in  the  direction  of  relaxation 
of  restrictions  and  liberalization  of  the  system  of  controls  does  not 
basically  change  the  situation.  The  Hungarian  people  do  not  enjoy  any 
of  the  basic  human  rights. 
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Poland 

The  present  situation  in  Poland  has  its  roots  in  the  partition  of  Poland 
by  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  August  25,  1939.  In  collusion  with  Nazi 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Poland  on  September  17,  1939,  and  on 
September  28,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  signed  an  agreement 
in  which  they  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  State  and  the 
partition  of  its  territories  between  themselves,  the  Soviet  Union  annexing 
the  northeastern  part  of  Poland.  These  acts  violated  both  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  and  the  Polish-Russian  Nonaggression  Pact. 

Except  for  the  partitioners  and  the  allies  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  world 
continued  to  recognize  the  legal  Polish  Government,  which  moved  to 
London.  On  July  30,  1941,  the  Soviet  Government  concluded  a  pact  with 
the  Polish  Government  in  London  (the  Sikorski-Maiski  Agreement),  by 
which  it  recognized  "that  the  Soviet-German  treaties  relative  to  the  terri- 
torial changes  in  Poland  have  lost  their  validity."  On  December  4,  1941, 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  "Declaration  of  Friendship  and  Mutual 
Assistance"  with  the  London  Government. 

However,  under  the  pretext  of  being  "insulted"  by  the  suspicion  that 
it  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  "Katyn  Forest"  massacre  (the  murder 
of  over  11,000  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers,  prisoners 
of  war  taken  in  September,  1939)  which  the  Germans  revealed  in  1943, 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  off  relations  with  the  London  Government  in 
April  1943 — though  it  never  actually  withdrew  its  recognition  of  that 
government.  In  the  latter  part  of  World  War  II,  when  the  Red  Army 
entered  Polish  territory  on  July  22,  1944,  its  political  commissar,  General 
Bulganin,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Polish  people  declaring  the  liberation 
of  Poland  and  the  establishment  of  the  Polish  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  as  the  temporary  executive  authority.  The  participation  of  the 
London  Government  was  made  virtually  impossible.  This  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Boleslaw  Bierut,  a  Russian  citizen,  was  trans- 
formed, on  December  31,  1944,  into  a  provisional  Polish  Government. 
Bierut  assumed  the  post  of  Chief  of  State. 

At  Yalta  (February  1945),  Soviet  Russia  faced  the  other  Great  Powers 
with  a  fait  accompli,  and  they  had  to  approve  the  Soviet  plan  for  a  Pro- 
visional Government  of  National  Unity,  which  was  created  in  June,  1945, 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Communists.  This  government  was 
recognized  by  the  Allied  Powers  on  the  condition  that  it  hold  "free,  un- 
fettered elections  at  the  earliest  possible  time."  This  essential  condition 
was  never  met.  The  elections  were  postponed  so  that  the  new  administration 
could  have  time  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  life  of  the  country.  Finally, 
in  January,  1947,  elections  took  place  under  conditions  of  fraud  and  terror. 
Backed  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops,  the  Polish  Workers'  (Communist) 
Party  organization  exerted  pressure  to  induce  voting  for  the  government 
list  of  candidates,  and  although  another  independent  list  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party  was  permitted,  there  was  no  public  control  over  the 
counting  of  votes,  and  the  declared  results  were  grossly  falsified. 
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The  Communist  and  Moscow-dominated  regime  of  a  dictatorial  police 
state  was  thus  installed. 

Subsequent  elections,  held  in  1952,  1956  and  1960,  were  conducted  on 
the  Soviet  pattern,  with  one  list  of  candidates,  depriving  the  people  of 
political  influence  and  of  control  of  the  government. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1952  appeared  to  guarantee  to  the 
Polish  people  many  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms,  but  in  practice 
they  have  been  ignored  and  even  countermanded  by  the  Communist  legisla- 
tion. The  Communist  Party's  First  Secretary  Gomulka  publicly  stated  at 
the  VII Ith  Plenum  (October  1956)  that  the  methods  used  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  before  October  1956  consisted  of  violence,  the  breaking 
down  of  human  character  and  human  conscience,  of  cheating,  lying,  provo- 
cation, lawlessness  and  physical  as  well  as  moral  torture  (Nowe  Drogi 
No.  10,  1956). 

The  political  and  moral  oppression  and  the  economic  misrule  and  ex- 
ploitation by  the  regime,  clearly  subservient  to  Moscow,  resulted  in  the 
Poznan  revolt  of  June,  1956.  It  forced  the  Communists  to  make  concessions 
and  to  liberalize  the  regime  headed  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  new  First 
Secretary  of  the  Party.  Moscow,  fearing  repercussions  in  the  other  captive 
nations,  protested  violently  but  in  the  showdown  in  Warsaw  in  October, 
1956,  Khrushchev,  who  had  personally  flown  in  to  stem  the  tide,  had  to 
give  way  lest  an  attempt  at  brutal  oppression  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

Among  the  gains  won  by  the  Polish  people  were  the  regime's  new  policy 
towards  the  Church,  which  again  permitted  religious  teaching  in  schools 
and  made  other  concessions  which  led  to  the  liquidation  of  the  collective 
farms  so  detested  by  the  peasants ;  the  relaxation  of  censorship  which 
permitted  greater  freedom  of  the  press — though  criticism  was  tempered  by 
the  common  knowledge  that  Soviet  Russia  would  not  permit  the  installation 
of  a  non-Communist  regime ;  and  the  cessation  of  terror  by  the  security 
police.  Although  these  achievements  by  no  means  restored  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights,  they  were  important. 

As  the  Communist  Party  regained  control  of  the  situation,  the  improve- 
ment was  short-lived.  Developments  in  subsequent  years  have  been  marked 
by  intensified  repression  of  the  people,  retrogressing  towards  the  conditions 
in  force  before  October,  1956.  This  retreat  from  the  gains  of  the  Polish 
October  is  particularly  evident  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  intellectuals, 
to  workers'  rights  and  Church-State  relations.  There  are  many  signs  that 
the  gains  of  October  are  to  be  further  reduced. 

The  repressive  laws  of  the  pre- 1939  era  have  never  been  repealed, 
their  enforcement  being  merely  held  in  abeyance.  Increasingly,  the  regime 
in  power  is  resuming  the  traditional  Communist  pattern  of  violating  and 
denying  the  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Many  examples  illustrating  the  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Polish  regime  are  cited  on  other  pages  of  this  report. 
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Romania 

On  April  2,  1944,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  declared  that  "the 
Soviet  government  does  not  pursue  the  aim  of  acquiring  any  part  of 
Romanian  territory  or  of  changing  the  existing  social  order  in  Romania." 

After  the  coup  d'etat  of  August  1944,  carried  out  by  the  democratic 
parties  and  the  King,  the  Romanian  armed  forces  succeeded  in  driving  the 
German  troops  from  Romanian  territory.  Joining  the  Allies,  Romania  con- 
tinued the  fight  against  the  Germans,  thus  making  possible  the  subsequent 
entry  of  the  Soviet  troops. 

On  September  12,  1944,  Romania  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Allies,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
Romania's  independence.  However,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  assurances 
of  territorial  integrity,  the  Red  Army  and  the  Soviet  authorities  penetrated 
all  Romanian  territory  and  initiated  the  gradual  destruction  of  Romania's 
national  institutions. 

With  the  help  of  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities,  the  minuscule 
Romanian  Communist  Party  was  able  to  carry  out  Moscow's  orders  to 
provoke  confusion  and  anarchy.  This  campaign  developed  rapidly  from 
intimidation  to  terror.  When  even  this  failed  to  install  the  Communists  in 
power,  the  Russians  resorted  to  overt  action.  In  March  1945,  the  Kremlin 
imposed  the  Soviet-controlled  Government  of  Premier  Groza.  Subsequently 
all  the  democratic  political  parties  were  suppressed  and  the  Romanian 
Workers'  (Communist)  Party  took  over  sole  control  of  the  country. 

Following  the  seizure  of  power,  Soviet  agents  proceeded  rapidly  with 
the  communization  of  the  whole  country.  On  December  30,  1947,  King 
Michael  was  forced  to  abdicate.  A  "People's  Republic"  was  proclaimed 
the  next  day.  Soon  afterwards,  in  April  1948,  a  new  Basic  Law  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  was  voted  and  put  into  force. 

Operating  through  the  Communist  government,  Soviet  Russia  was  able 
to  exploit  Romania  economically,  while  subjugating  the  nation  politically. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet  authorities  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  all  other  media  of  mass  communication. 
Soon  all  factories,  banks,  transportation  units  and  key  industries  were 
nationalized.  A  new  Constitution,  even  more  closely  patterned  on  the  Soviet 
model  than  that  of  1948,  was  voted  on  September  24,  1952. 

The  Romanian  judicial  system  is  characterized  by  Article  1  of  Decree 
No.  187  of  1949,  which  declares  that  any  actions  which  violate  the  political, 
economic  or  social  structure  of  the  Romanian  People's  Republic,  or  which 
"disturb  the  legal  order  established  by  the  people  under  the  leadership  of 
the  working  class,  shall  be  considered  as  acts  dangerous  to  society."  As 
such,  these  acts  are  punishable  "even  if  they  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
as  offenses  in  a  legal  provision." 
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Article  187  of  the  Code  of  Penal  Procedure,  as  amended  in  1952  and 
1956,  provides  the  death  penalty  for  those  "who  by  their  statements  should 
involve  the  Romanian  State  in  a  position  of  neutrality."  Article  227  of  the 
same  Code  imposes  severe  penalties  for  "crimes"  against  other  Communist 
States  or  against  the  interests  of  the  workers  of  other  countries. 

Decree  No.  102,  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  March  6,  1958, 
while  ruling  on  the  organization  of  the  Bar,  abolishes  professional  secrecy. 
According  to  Article  29,  lawyers  are  required  to  report  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  contents  of  the  documents  confided  to  them  by  their  clients, 
together  with  the  subject  of  the  consultation  and  any  facts  which  would 
affect  "security  and  peace." 

Discrimination  in  education  is  established  by  law  on  the  basis  of  "class." 
Resolution  No.  217-253/513  of  September  8,  1948,  proclaims  in  Article  1 
that  "In  granting  a  scholarship,  the  social  origin  of  the  student  must  be 
taken  into  consideration."  Section  13  of  the  same  document  excludes  from 
eligibility  for  scholarships  any  students  "whose  parents  have  been  or  who 
have  themselves  been  industrialists,  merchants,  or  professional  men."  The 
sons  of  farmers  who  owned  more  than  12  hectares  of  land  are  also 
disqualified. 

The  right  to  vote  is  regulated  by  the  Law  on  Elections  (January  21, 
1948),  which  stipulates  that  "all  Romanian  citizens  guilty  of  anti-demo- 
cratic attitudes  shall  be  deprived  of  electoral  rights."  The  interpretation  of 
an  "anti-democratic  attitude"  is  all-encompassing  and  affects  not  only  the 
right  to  vote  but  is  also  the  basis  of  discrimination  in  employment,  since 
Section  3  of  Decree  No.  29  of  1949  declares :  "To  be  appointed  to  a  position, 
the  employee  must  enjoy  civil  and  political  rights." 

The  Communist  regime  has  issued  a  number  of  regulations  restricting 
churches  and  religions.  By  Decree  No.  176,  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin 
of  August  3,  1948,  the  State  took  over  all  school  property  belonging  to 
churches,  congregations,  communities  or  private  persons.  Decree  No.  358, 
published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  December  2,  1948,  empowers  the 
Government  to  confiscate  all  property  belonging  to  the  Greek-Catholic 
Church.  A  similar  move  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  made  by 
Decree  No.  810  of  August  1,  1949. 

The  Communist  Government  of  Romania  has  systematically  violated 
Articles  3  and  38  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1947  dealing  with  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  individual. 
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II. 

UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF   HUMAN   RIGHTS 

Preamble 

WHEREAS:  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation 
of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

WHEREAS:  disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights  have  resulted  in 
barbarous  acts  which  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the 
advent  of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  common   people, 

WHEREAS:  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  human  rights 
should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of  law, 

WHEREAS:  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
between  nations, 

WHEREAS:  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  in  the  Charter  reaffirmed 
their  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  have  determined 
to  promote  social   progress  and  better  standards  of   life  in  larger   freedom, 

WHEREAS:  Member  States  have  pledged  themselves  to  achieve,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and   fundamental   freedoms, 

WHEREAS:  a  common  understanding  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  is  of 
the   greatest  importance   for  the   full   realisation   of   this  pledge, 

Now,  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  Proclaims 

THIS  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  as  a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that 
every  individual  and  every  organ  of  society,  keeping  this  Declaration 
constantly  in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education  to  promote 
respect  for  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive  measures,  national 
and  international,  to  secure  their  universal  and  effective  recognition  and 
obsrvance,  both  among  the  peoples  of  Member  States  themselves  and  among 
the  peoples  of  territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE  1.  All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and 
rights.  They  are  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act  towards 
one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

The  "free  and  equal"  principle  is  nullified  in  the  countries  of  Captive 
Europe  by  restrictions  directed  against  certain  segments  of  the  population, 
in  fact  amounting  to  a  system  of  discrimination.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  put  it,  the  purpose  of  the  legal  order  is  to 
"gradually  drive  out  and  repress  the  capitalist  elements"  (Tisky,  Bill  No. 
590/1950,  p.  107).  Another  form  of  this  inequality  occurring  in  all  the 
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captive  countries  is  the  restriction  of  political  rights  and  political  activities. 
These  are,  in  fact,  denied  to  all  who  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

As  a  Polish  Communist  jurist  has  explained,  the  principles  of  "Socialist 
legality"  are  assured  by  the  elimination  of  hostile  individuals  from  the 
community.  A  typical  formulation  of  the  principle  of  inequality  is  seen 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  11th  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Party,  as  quoted  by  Rude  Pravo  of  June  23,  1958: 

By  consistent  continuation  of  the  policy  of  restricting  and  repressing 
we  shall  achieve  in  the  near  future  the  liquidation  of  the  kulaks  as  a 
class  .  .  .  The  congress  has  determined  the  program  of  the  completion 
of  Socialist  building,  which  presupposes  .  .  .  the  elimination  of  the 
remnants  of  the  antagonistic  classes,  which  implies  the  liquidation  of  the 
remnants  of  all  elements  of  private  enterprise  in  the  cities  by  their  con- 
sistent restriction  and  repression. 

ARTICLE  2.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  color,  sex, 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status.  Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  political,  jurisdictional  or  international  status  of  the 
country  or  territory  to  which  a  person  belongs,  whether  it  be  independent, 
trust,  non-self-governing  or  under  any  other  limitation  of  sovereignty. 

The  violation  of  the  principle  that  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  should 
be  enjoyed  by  everyone  without  distinction  of  any  kind  occurs  in  all  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  This  violation  of  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms is  especially  based  on  social  origin,  political  opinions  opposed  to 
or  differing  from  Marxism-Leninism,  and  economic  status. 

The  expression  of  political  opinions  other  than  Communist  is  forbidden. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  countries  in  the  Soviet  orbit  show  that 
measures  are  taken  against  so-called  "kulaks"  while  no  juridical  definition 
of  that  term  exists.  This  gives  to  the  representatives  of  the  State  the  pos- 
sibility of  arbitrarily  including  persons  in  this  category  in  order  to  repress 
them.  For  example,  "kulaks"  in  Bulgaria  are  not  permitted  to  join  col- 
lective farms  and  are  scheduled  for  final  elimination  from  the  farming  com- 
munity. They  are  discriminated  against  as  regards  taxes  and  admission  of 
children  to  agricultural  schools.  Population  groups  classified  as  "hostile 
class  elements"  are  being  removed  from  the  larger  cities  in  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Romania.  In  Poland  the  pension  law  of  1955  discriminates 
against  those  who,  while  in  underground  armies  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
man invader,  were  not  under  the  command  of  the  Communist  Party.  Also, 
certain  social  and  welfare  benefits  are  open  only  to  those  persons  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  support  of  the  regime. 

The  basic  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
are  not  only  formally  denied  in  the  Communist  Constitutions  and  Laws 
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to  all  who  do  not  support  the  Communist  Party,  but  there  is  not  even  the 
means  of  appeal  for  judicial  review  and  redress. 

ARTICLE  3.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person. 

Personal  liberty  is  greatly  jeopardized  by  the  lack  of  effective  control 
by  independent  courts  of  administrative  authorities,  which  arbitrarily  can 
and  often  do  encroach  on  liberty  of  person.  This  subject  is  fully  developed 
in  the  commentary  of  the  following  Articles,  particularly  Article  7. 

ARTICLE  4.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  servitude;  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

The  world  today  is  faced  with  new  forms  of  servitude  and  forced  labor 
analogous  to  slavery,  intended  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  and  economic 
exploitation,  which  has  arisen  in  our  time  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
form  and  philosophy  of  government  which  the  Communist  regimes  practice 
on  a  large  scale  and  seek  to  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  new,  large-scale  slavery  for  purposes  of  political  coercion  and 
economic  exploitation  exists  in  varying  degrees  in  those  countries  that 
have  adopted,  or  have  been  forced  to  adopt,  the  so-called  Communist 
form  of  government  exemplified  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allied 
People's  Democracies.  The  governments  themselves  carry  out  an  inter- 
national slave  trade  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
forced  laborers  from  nearly  every  Eastern  European  Country  who  worked 
on  the  Constanta  Canal,  in  Romania,  from  1950  to  1953  and  by  shipment 
of  Eastern  European  citizens  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  forced  labor.  Moreover, 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  Communist  China,  every  Communist  regime  openly 
proclaims  this  forced  labor  to  be  of  the  greatest  political  and  economic 
significance. 

This  system,  reported  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Forced  Labor, 
was  found  to  exist  in  its  fullest  form,  which  most  endangers  Human 
Rights,  where  it  is  expressly  directed  against  people  of  a  particular 
"class"  (or  social  origin)  and  even  against  political  "ideas"  or  "attitudes" 
in  men's  minds ;  where  a  person  may  be  sentenced  to  forced  labor  for  the 
offense  of  having  in  some  way  expressed  his  ideological  opposition  to  the 
established  political  order,  or  even  because  he  is  only  suspected  of  such 
hostility ;  when  he  may  be  sentenced  by  procedures  which  do  not  afford 
him  full  rights  of  defense,  often  by  a  purely  administrative  order ;  and 
when,  in  addition,  the  penalty  of  forced  labor  to  which  he  is  condemned 
is  intended  for  his  political  "correction"  or  "re-education,"  that  is,  to 
alter  his  political  convictions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  in 
power.  This  system  was  found  by  the  U.N.  Committee  to  be,  "by  its  very 
nature  and  attributes,  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  human 
person  as  guaranteed  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 
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Although  during  recent  years  forced  labor  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
in  scope,  it  remains  an  important  feature  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Frequently  it  is  disguised  by  less  offensive  names.  In  Bulgaria,  for  instance, 
political  offenders  perform  hard  work  without  pay  in  the  so-called  "Labor 
Educational  Communities,"  in  Belene,  near  Lovech,  at  the  plants  of 
Kremikovitsi  and  Plovdiv,  and  elsewhere.  "Correctional  labor  is  the  penalty 
in  Bulgaria  for  violation  of  the  prohibition  to  feed  animals  with  wheat, 
flour  or  bread."  (Decree  of  September  24,  1963,  in  Darzhaven  Vestnik, 
No.  75,  September  27,  1963.) 

Contrary  to  the  categorical  denials  of  Communist  officials,  forced 
labor  is  still  employed  in  the  uranium  mines  at  Pribram  and  Jachymov, 
Czechoslovakia.  It  was  reported  in  June,  1962,  that  a  new  labor  camp 
was  being  established  in  Tisnov  following  the  discovery  of  uranium 
deposits  in  that  area.  Forced  labor  is  also  employed  in  mobile  camps, 
which  are  moved  from  one  building  site  to  another  as  work  is  completed. 
(Background  to  Czechoslovakia,  October,  1963,  a  report  by  Amnesty 
International,  a  movement  for  Freedom  of  Opinion  and  Religion,  1  Mitre 
Court  Buildings,  Temple,  London  E.C.  4). 

Article  33  (I)  of  the  Romanian  Penal  Code  reads:  "Those  convicted 
to  correctional  prison  carry  out  their  terms  in  the  cases  covered  by 
Articles  268(17),  268(17a),  288,  339,  340,  341,  433,  434,  435,  578(4), 
and  578(4a),  in  a  colony  of  re-education  by  work."  The  last  two  of  these 
Articles  refer  to  infringements  of  public  order.  It  applies  to  actions, 
gestures,  words  or  any  other  manifestation  expressing  lack  of  respect 
for  the  rules  of  social  intercourse.  (Penal  Code,  official  text  with  modifica- 
tions enacted  until  December  1,  1960,  Bucharest  1960,  Scientific  Publishing 
House). 

Decree  141  with  regard  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  Article  2(g),  Chapter  2,  provides  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has,  among  other  tasks,  that  of  "assuring  that 
those  convicted  to  prison  terms  are  kept  in  isolation  from  the  other 
convicts  and  are  re-educated  by  means  of  work  useful  to  society." 

Forced  labor  camp  conditions  in  Romania  remain  extremely  harsh. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  Amnesty  International's  Background  to 
Romania  (August,  1963)  :  "The  forced  labor  camps  in  the  Danube  Delta 
were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  extermination,  after  1957,  no  less  than 
those  on  the  Danube-Black  Sea  Canal  in  1949-53  ....  The  majority  (of 
prisoners)  are  employed  at  cutting  .  .  .  reeds  in  the  Delta  ....  Reed- 
cutting  .  .  .  goes  on  during  the  winter,  in  near-Arctic  conditions.  As  the 
prisoners  almost  never  receive  protective  clothing  for  work  in  the  water, 
they  are  subjected  to  attacks  by  the  millions  of  leeches  which  infest  the 
Delta  waters,  the  ensuing  loss  of  blood  further  enfeebling  them  and 
contributing  to  disease  and  infections  ....  Those  who  have  not  achieved 
their  'norm'  are  beaten  and  deprived  of  part  of  their  food-ration  the 
following  day ;  if  they  repeatedly  fail  .  .  .  police  dogs  are  set  upon  them 
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and  tear  off  their  clothes,  after  which  they  are  severely  beaten,  chained  and 

put  into  punishment  cells  on  drastically  reduced  rations Sanitation 

and  medical  assistance  are  virtually  non-existent ....  Food  is  very  scanty 
and  bad." 

ARTICLE  5.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,   inhuman  or 
degrading   treatment  or  punishment. 

From  the  very  moment  of  their  establishment,  the  Communist  regimes 
have  invariably  resorted  to  inhuman  punishment.  These  have  included 
torture,  deportations,  and  consignment  to  forced  labor  camps.  In  forced 
labor  camps,  especially  in  the  Jachymov  uranium  mines,  the  penalties  for 
underfulfillment  of  norms  ranged  from  brutality  to  controlled  starvation. 
Furthermore,  police  and  security  agencies  are  not  held  within  legal  limits 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  Striking  evidence  of  this  has  come  to 
light  in  Poland.  At  the  trials  following  the  Poznan  upheaval  of  June  1956, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  Security  Police  had  beaten  and  kicked  the  defend- 
ants and  dragged  them  by  the  hair,  beating  their  faces  with  rods  and 
smashing  them  against  walls.  Evidence  of  torture  was  presented  at  the 
Vllth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party  (Communist) 
held  in  October  1956.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Party  Control  Board  publicly  revealed : 

The  whole  city  knew  that  people  were  being  murdered,  the  whole  city 
knew  that  there  were  prison  cells  where  people  remained  for  (as  long  as) 
three  weeks  ankle  deep  in  human  excrement  .  .  .  The  whole  city  knew 
that  a  former  director  of  the  Investigation  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Security  Police  (Rozanski)  personally  tore  off  people's  nails,  poured 
water  over  them  and  ordered  them  to  stand  outdoors  in  the  freezing  cold. 
(Nowe  Drogi,  No.  10,  1956,  p.  85-96). 

In  Hungary  the  Chief  Government  Attorney  admitted  in  Parliament, 
on  July  1,  1956,  that  many  officers  of  the  secret  police  (AVH)  "abused 
their  power  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  control.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
using  moral  and  physical  pressure,  they  made  false  and  fabricated  evidence 
and  extorted  untrue  confessions  of  guilt." 

A  well-known  example  is  the  torture  under  imprisonment  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  whose  pictures,  published  throughout  the  world,  reveal  the 
effect  and  strain  of  his  treatment.  Many  more  such  examples  could  be  cited. 
Communist  authorities  in  Czechoslovakia  admitted  publicly  in  August, 
1963,  that  the  trial  which  sent  Rudolf  Slansky,  the  former  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  the  gallows  was  based  on  fabricated 
evidence.  The  same  holds  true  for  many  other  political  trials,  staged 
for  the  purpose  of  political  terror,  during  which  confessions  were  forced 
from  the  defendants   by  illegal  means,   including  physical   torture. 

It  is  reported  that  beatings  to  extort  "confessions"  have  been  practiced 
less  frequently  in  recent  years  in  Czechoslovakia;  on  the  other  hand, 
drugs  annihilating  the  will   are  used  extensively,   as   well   as   pressures 
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exerted  on  the  prisoner's  wife  and  family.  Crimes  against  the  state 
— including  political  action  contrary  to  that  imposed  by  the  Communist 
Party — are  most  heavily  punished,  most  of  the  penalties  going  up  to 
15  years'  hard  labor  or  to  death  by  hanging.  (Amnesty  International, 
see  Art.  4.) 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  Romania.  The  Amnesty  International's  report  on  Romania  states  that 
after  mass  arrests  in  1958,  conditions  in  Romanian  prisons  "became 
atrocious :  overcrowding,  starvation  diet,  lack  of  medical  assistance  and 
savage  beatings  were  the  rule."  The  report  lists  the  following  main  prisons 
in  Romania:  Aiud,  Gherla,  Botosani,  Dej,  Jilava,  Pitesti,  Ramnicu  Sarat. 
The  prisons  of  Arad,  Miercurea  Ciucului,  and  Oradea  are  reserved 
for  women.  The  numerous  eyewitness  accounts  of  recent  experience 
include :  Prisoner  of  Red  Justice  by  Leonard  Kirschen,  London :  Arthur 
Barker,  1963  ;  The  Lost  Footsteps  by  Silviu  Craciunas,  New  York :  Farrar- 
Cudahy-Straus,  1961 ;  "Slow  Extermination"  by  Asra  Berkowitz,  in  East 
Europe,  New  York,  July  1963. 

ARTICLE  6.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a  person 
before  the  law. 

Under  any  totalitarian  regime  where  the  state  is  an  all-powerful  and 
supreme  judge  of  the  individual's  role  and  place  in  the  community — as 
is  the  case  in  the  countries  under  Communist  domination — it  is  obvious 
that  the  principle  denned  in  Article  6  is  severely  limited  and,  in  view  of 
the  violations  of  Articles  7  through  11,  below,  hardly  exists  in  Commu- 
nist countries. 

ARTICLE  7.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled  without  any 
discrimination  to  equal  protection  of  the  law.  AH  are  entitled  to  equal 
protection  against  any  discrimination  in  violation  of  this  Declaration  and 
against  any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

The  essence  of  the  People's  Democracies,  and  their  "legal"  basis,  is 
the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  This  dictatorship  is  exercised  in  all 
its  phases  by  the  Communist  Party,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that 
the  power  in  the  state  belongs  to  the  "people,"  led  by  the  working  class 
which  is  in  turn  directed  by  its  "vanguard" — the  Communist  Party.  Com- 
munist theory  denies  the  general  and  independent  basis  of  law,  adopting 
instead  the  "class  point  of  view,"  according  to  which  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  ruling  class.  The  Soviet  Constitution,  on  which  the 
constitutions  of  the  captive  Baltic  countries  and  of  the  satellites  are  modeled, 
enshrines  this  situation  by  stating  that  the  Communist  Party  "as  the 
vanguard  of  the  working  people  .  .  .  represents  the  leading  core  of  all 
the  organizations  of  the  working  people,  public  as  well  as  state."  (Article 
126  of  the  Soviet  Constitution.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  "socialism"  there  is  no  equality  between 
the  "people"  and  the  "exploiters,"  the  law  logically  contains  an  unequal 
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measure  of  rights  for  both  groups.  Although  applied  equally  to  all  citizens 
in  the  determination  of  rights,  it  contains  a  double  aspect,  one  favorable  to 
the  "toilers,"  and  another  prejudicial  to  the  "exploiters"  and  "enemies  of 
the  state." 

For  example,  the  Hungarian  Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  courts' 
attitude  toward  parties  is  largely  determined  by  the  class  origin  and  social 
status  of  the  parties :  "Even  in  civil  cases  it  is  important  to  have  the  social 
origin  of  the  parties  clarified." 

In  Bulgaria  the  same  matter  is  couched  in  different  terms  of  reference ; 
the  official  legal  magazine  (Sotsialistichesko  Pravo,  1957,  No.  2,  pp.  4.  5) 
stated  that  the  courts  are  "active  bearers  of  socialist  justice,  and  understand 
and  apply  the  laws  not  only  according  to  the  letter  but  also  according  to 
their  revolutionary  meaning." 

The  provision  of  Article  14  of  the  Albanian  Constitution,  which  reads : 
"All  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law,"  is  at  variance  with  Article  21, 
which  assigns  a  special  place  to  the  "most  active  and  politically  conscious 
citizens"  who  are  Party  members. 

Karol  Bacilek,  then  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  National  Security, 
stated  after  the  Slansky  trial,  at  a  Party  national  conference  on  December 
17,  1952 :  ". . .  The  question  as  to  who  is  guilty  and  who  is  innocent  will 
in  the  end  be  decided  by  the  Party  with  the  help  of  the  National  Security 
organs."   {Rude  Pravo,  December  18,  1952.) 

The  introduction  to  Article  1  of  the  Romanian  Criminal  Code  reads : 
"Criminal  law  has  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Romanian  People's 
Republic  and  its  legal  order  ...  In  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, any  action  and  omission  that  bring  harm  to  the  economic,  social 
or  political  structure  .  .  .  are  to  be  considered  dangerous  for  society  .  .  . 
[and]  can  be  punished  even  when  they  are  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  law." 

The  very  Constitutions  and  Basic  Legal  Codes  provide  for  discrimina- 
tion in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  against  all  who,  after  police  investi- 
gation, are  not  adjudged  to  be  active  supporters  of  the  totalitarian  regimes. 
The  courts  are  formally  enjoined  to  enforce  that  discrimination  in  all 
Communist  countries.  The  Czechoslovak  Law  of  June  26,  1961  (No. 
12/1961  of  the  collection  of  Laws,  pp.  181-193)  concerning  organization 
of  the  courts  of  law,  states  inter  alia: 

§2  (1)  "The  courts  are  obliged  to  protect: 

(a)  the  Socialist  state,  its  social  order,  and  relations  toward 

the  world  socialist  system  . . ." 

(2)  "By   their   activities,    the   courts    educate   the    citizens    to    be 

loyal  to  the  country,  to  the  socialist  cause,  and  to  communism. . . 

§36  (1)  "Any  citizen  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  loyal  to 

the  Socialist  order,  can  be  elected  as  a  judge  by  profession  . . . ." 
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Gross  miscarriages  of  justice  in  Czechoslovakia  have  been  recently 
admitted  by  several  Czechoslovak  jurists: 

"(The  application  of  the  Criminal  Code)  has  been  influenced — and, 
I  think,  is  being  influenced  even  now — by  various  internal  (confidential 
and  secret)  instructions  concerning  procedures  in  various  categories 
of  cases  by  which  ...  an  illegal  procedure  was  directly  supported.  In 
some  cases,  such  instructions  are  simply  illegal.  Similarly,  a  mechanical 
classification  of  delinquents  into  nine  pigeonholes  of  'class  composition' 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  legality,  introduces  into  the  application  of 
Criminal  Code  a  tendency  of  overestimation  of  these  vulgar-mechanical 
criteria  of  class  aspects."  (Zdenek  Mlynaf,  Pravnik,  1963,  pp.  595,  599.) 

"Since  the  beginning,  the  delinquent  is  in  the  hands  of  one  agency 
by  which,  properly  speaking,  he  is  'lent'  to  the  court  for  sentence  . . . 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  judge  sometimes  has  been,  in  reality,  another 
state  attorney."  (Ladislav  Fajstavr,  ibid.,  p.  598.) 

ARTICLE  8.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective  remedy  by  the  competent 
national  tribunals  for  acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights  granted  him 
by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

In  the  countries  of  Captive  Europe  there  exists  no  effective  remedy 
by  competent  national  tribunals  for  acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights 
of  a  person.  Legislation  generally  does  not  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  cases  of  such  violations.  A  Bulgarian  Communist  legal  writer 
admits  that  the  legislation  shows  "a  definite  development,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  rather  to  decrease  cases"  in  which  a  petition  may  be  filed  with 
a  reviewing  court  to  set  aside  an  irregular  administrative  act.  (A.  Angelov, 
Obezpechenie  na  zakonnostta  v  durzhavnoto  upravlenie,  Sofia,  1952,  p.  216) 
As  a  result,  the  administrations  may  and  do  disregard  any  constitutional 
or  international  pledges  in  respect  to  the  Human  Rights  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration.  For  example,  on  November  3,  1950,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  in  which,  inter  alia,  it  con- 
demned the  refusal  of  the  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
these  governments  indicated  that  they  were  aware  of  the  breaches  being 
committed  of  the  Peace  Treaties  under  which  they  were  obliged  to  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  {Yearbook 
of  the  United  Nations,  1950,  I,  p.  397) 

Even  where  the  right  to  appeal  to  national  tribunals  exists,  one  must 
consider  that  equality  before  the  law  becomes  an  effective  right  only  if  a 
judicial  remedy  to  enforce  it  is  available.  However,  there  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  any  independent  tribunals  or  courts  under  a  Communist  regime.  In 
Poland,  the  partisan  character  of  the  courts  is  required  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  courts  must  remain  agents  of  the  regime.  As  the  Minister  of 
Justice  explained  in  October,  1957 :  "The  independence  of  the  courts  may 
not  signify  the  aloofness  of  the  courts  from  our  regime  and  the  goals  which 
it  represents." 
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In  Czechoslovakia,  under  section  143  of  the  Communist  Constitution 
of  May  9,  1948,  the  judges  are  bound  not  only  by  law  but  also  by  the 
ordinance  and  decrees  of  the  administration,  and  by  the  "principles  of  the 
people's  democratic  order"  which  are  determined  by  the  Party  according 
to  its  requirements  at  any  given  period.  There  is  no  effective  remedy  for 
acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen. 

ARTICLE  9.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

Throughout  East-Central  Europe,  a  person  suspected  of  crimes  does 
not  even  have  the  right  when  arrested  to  be  advised  of  the  grounds  for 
his  arrest. 

No  court  warrant  is  in  fact  required  in  a  "People's  Democracy"  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person.  The  approval  of  the  arrest  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  is 
sufficient.  This  is  a  direct  Constitutional  provision  for  all  countries  except 
Hungary,  where  this  rule  is  stated  in  Sec.  96,  Par.  1  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  of  1954. 

Under  the  Polish  Constitution  a  government  attorney's  decision  placing 
a  person  under  arrest  is  equivalent  to  a  court  warrant  and,  under  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  decision  to  detain  a  suspect  is  within  the 
power  of  the  district  attorney.  Since  1948,  Poland  has  been  notorious  for 
its  so-called  "cabinet  trials,"  conducted  by  the  judge  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Party.  Mass  arrests  were  ordered  on  the  basis  of  the 
Party  directives,  especially  against  the  peasants  for  non-delivery  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  government  (Prawo  i  Zycie,  No.  16,   1956). 

In  all  East  European  countries,  pre-trial  detention  is  legally  limited  to 
periods  ranging  up  to  six  months  (Hungary)  but  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  not  respected.  In  Hungary,  the  Chief  Government  Attorney  admitted 
in  Parliament  on  July  31,  1956,  that  arrest  and  detention  by  police  were 
indiscriminately  carried  out  and  that  the  period  of  detention  in  many  cases 
exceeded  that  provided  by  the  law. 

Moreover,  in  some  of  these  countries  there  are  still  outright  statutory 
provisions  which  authorize  agencies  other  than  courts  to  take  measures 
tantamount  to  punishment  out  of  court.  Thus,  in  Hungary  the  police  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  confine  for  a  period  of  up  to  six 
months  a  person  who  is  deemed  to  be  a  counter-revolutionary  or  a  danger 
to  public  security,  production,  or  public  transportation  (Edict  No.  1  of 
1957). 

In  Albania  the  system  of  confinement  without  trial  by  order  of  an 
administrative  authority  is  still  preserved.  The  Special  Board  of  Public 
Security  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  have  the  authority  to  sentence 
socially  dangerous  persons  to  up  to  five  years  of  banishment  and  confisca- 
tion of  property  (Decree  No.  1906,  G.Z.,  1954,  No.  13). 

The  systematic  imposition  of  arbitrary  detention  and  exile  was  most 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  thoroughly  documented  mass  deportations 
which  were  perpetrated  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  Poland  by  the  Com- 
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munist  regimes  in  1940,  and  again,  after  the  same  outrageous  practice  of 
mass  arrests,  detention  and  deportation  occurred  in  all  the  countries  of 
East-Central  Europe.  The  most  notorious  recent  example  of  wide-scale 
arbitrary  arrest,  followed  by  the  deportation  of  thousands  of  adults  and 
even  children  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  occurred  in  the  months  since  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956  was  put  down  by  Soviet  troops. 

ARTICLE  10.  Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality  to  a  fair  and  public 
hearing  by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal,  in  the  determination  of 
his  rights  and   obligation   and   of   any   criminal   charge   against    him. 

The  Soviet  system  of  government,  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  three 
Baltic  republics  and  in  the  other  Captive  Countries  of  East-Central  Europe, 
does  not  recognize  the  separation  of  powers.  Consequently,  there  are  no 
impartial  and  independent  tribunals. 

Following  a  bombing  of  the  Soviet  legation  in  Tirana  by  unknown 
persons  on  February    19,    1951,   the   Albanian   Communist   secret   police 
arrested  500  persons  and  immediately  executed  50  of  them  without  trial, 
including  15-  and  16-years-olds.  Their  only  crimes  was  their  disapproval 
of  the  regime.  To  legalize  such  criminal  measures  the  Albanian  Communist 
government  made  public,  on  February  26,   1951,  the  following  law: 
Article    1.    All    investigations    in   connection    with   the    activities    of 
terrorist  organizations,  as  well  as  acts  of  terrorism  .  .  .  must  be  con- 
cluded within   10  days. 

Article   2.   The  act   of  accusation   is   communicated   to   the   accused 
one  day  before  the  trial. 

Article  3.  The  trial  must  be  held  in  the  absence  of  those  interested. 
Article  4.  Appeals  are  forbidden. 

Article  5.  The  execution  of  verdicts  of  death  must  be  carried  out 
instantly  and  as  soon  as  the  decision  is  given. 

Article  6.  This  decree  goes  into  effect  immediately. 

According  to  Le  Monde  (July  31,  1963),  this  inhuman  decree  is 
still  in  effect. 

During  the  period  of  the  Communist  takeover  in  Bulgaria,  over 
2,000  people  were  sentenced  to  death  as  "fascists"  by  ad  hoc  "People's 
Tribunals" ;  tens  of  thousands  were  executed  without  trial.  The  terror 
campaign  did  not  stop  even  at  Communists  themselves :  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  Traicho  Kostov,  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  1949.  At  the  November,  1962,  Congress  of  the 
Party,  Prime  Minister  Yugov  was  purged  and  accused,  as  former 
Minister  of  Interior  in  1949,  of  having  falsified  the  evidence  against 
Kostov.  Stanko  Todorov,  member  of  the  government  and  of  the  Politburo 
recently  said  inter  alia. : 

. . .  The  arrest  and  destruction  of  Traicho  Kostov  was  carried  out 
by  a  special  committee  headed  by  Yugov.   Later  he  was  given  over 
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to  people  selected  from  among  the  State  Security  organs   .   .   .  using 
methods  of  medieval  inquisition.  They  began  to  weave  disgusting  webs 
of  lies,  falsifications  and  terror;  they  initiated  trial  after  trial  and  by 
those  criminal  actions  took  the  lives  of  .  .  .  Traicho  Kostov  and  other 
loyal   Party   members.   They    subjected    hundreds    of    suspected    Com- 
munists to  unheard-of  tortures  . . . 
The  International  Congress  of  Jurists  expressed   (June  13-20,  1955) 
its  grave  concern  over  the  apparent  abuse  of  the  process  of  courts  for  specific 
predetermined  purposes  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the 
several  People's  Democracies.  Evidence  presented  before  the  Congress,  and 
readily  available  elsewhere,  demonstrates  prima  facie  that  the  personnel, 
machinery  and  procedure  of  the  criminal  courts  in  those  countries  are  but  a 
cloak  for  unlawful  administrative  acts  to  give  them  the  outward  appearance 
of  judicial  process. 

The  practice  of  obviously  fabricated  cases  and  testimonies  of  witnesses 
prepared  in  advance  was  widely  commented  on  by  Khrushchev  himself. 

In  the  three  Baltic  republics,  the  Soviet  system  has  been  adopted  out- 
right. In  other  countries,  some  judges  are  elected,  and  some  appointed,  but 
nowhere  do  they  enjoy  independence  from  administrative  authority.  Far 
more  serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  recognized  principle  of  the 
regimes  in  the  captive  nations  that  courts  are  instruments  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  government  policies.  A  Bulgarian  legal  writer,  St.  Pavlov,  explained 
that  the  independence  of  judges  must  not  be  understood  as  independence 
from  the  people's  government.  "Our  courts  .  .  .  must  serve  the  people's 
democracy  and  the  policy  of  the  Communist  Party."  (Osnovni  nachala  na 
nakasatelniia  protses,  Sofia,   1956,  pp.   105  and   107) 

The  Chief  of  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Latvian  SSR  explained  on  December  7,  1957,  that  "the 
Soviet  court  is  a  court  of  a  new  type  ...  it  is  a  tool  of  the  dictatorship  of 
our  workers  for  the  strengthening  of  the   socialist  order." 

Article  65,  Chapter  VI  of  the  1952  Constitution  of  the  Romanian 
People's  Republic  provides  that  "the  courts  defend  the  regime  of  popular 
democracy."  The  foremost  legal  periodical  of  Romania,  Justitia  Noua 
(1963,  No.  3,  page  8),  writes:  "The  Communist  Party  is  the  initiator 
and  guide  of  the  development  of  our  entire  legal  system."  The  same 
publication  states  on  page  7  that,  "the  whole  development  of  our  state 
and  our  legal  system  can  only  be  conceived  in  close  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  Party  with  the  translation  of  its  policies  into  a  living 
reality."  Furthermore,  on  page  16,  this  publication  declares  that  "without 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  policy  of  the  Party  (Communist)  concerning 
the  safeguarding  of  the  social  values,  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  the  social 
danger  of  any  given  manifestation."  The  same  Justitia  Noua  (1962,  No.  10, 
page  10)  states :  "In  the  accomplishment  of  the  complex  task  of  building 
socialism  and  perfecting  the  socialist  building,  our  state  uses  democratic 
popular  law  as  an  instrument  of  great  efficiency."  The  same  Article  adds : 
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"Our  criminal  legislation  is  directed  toward  the  defense  of  the  revolutionary 
conquests  of  the  laboring  man."  (Ibid.,  p.  14.) 

The  judiciary  in  Romania  is  under  the  control  of  the  prosecutors, 
that  is,  of  the  executive  power.  The  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 
is  non-existent.  The  prosecution  is  empowered  to  control  the  application 
of  the  laws  by  any  court.  This  constitutes  the  total  negation  of  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  (Article  4D  of  the  law  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Prosecution,  as  modified  and  republished  in  Buletinul  Oficial, 
No.   14,   May  29,   1961.) 

Article  29  of  the  Decree  102,  March  6,  1958,  (Buletinul  Oficial, 
No.  11  of  March  6,  1958)  provides:  "Lawyers  are  obligated  to  convey 
to  the  competent  organs  all  the  information  and  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  professional  consultations,  if  these 
concern  facts  which  bring  an  attempt  against  the  security  of  the  Romanian 
People's  Republic  or  against  peace." 

The  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Vaclav  Skoda,  wrote  on 
July  24,  1958,  in  Rude  Pravo :  "A  judge  who  does  not  take  part  in  public 
and  political  life  cannot  correctly  interpret  the  class  character  of  our  laws 
and  must  of  necessity  degenerate  into  formalism  and,  in  consequence,  into 
making  decisions  which  are  anti-people." 

One  of  the  best  comments  about  the  "independence"  of  the  Polish 
courts  is  contained  in  Article  14  of  the  Law  of  February  15,  1963,  which 
stipulates  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  under  obligation  to  give  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  information  on  cases  under  consideration  by  that  court. 
The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  but  on  a  motion  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  the  State  Supreme 
Council  can  dismiss  any  justice.  Article  14  contradicts  and  violates 
Article  20  of  the  same  law,  which  affirms  the  independence  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  the  right  to  a  fair  public  hearing  by  an  independent  and 
impartial  tribunal  cannot  be  realized  in  the  captive  countries. 

ARTICLE  11.  (1)  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offense  has  the  right  to  be 
presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  according  to  law  in  a  public  trial 
at  which  he  has  the   guarantees  necessary   for   his   defense. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  penal  offense  on  account  of  any 
act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  a  penal  offense,  under  national  or 
international  law,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor  shall  a  heavier 
penalty  be  imposed  than  the  one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time  the  penal 
offense  was  committed. 

The  presumption  of  innocence  is  stated  in  the  legal  codes  of  only  two 
countries  of  the  captive  nations  (Poland  and  Czechoslovakia). 

The  presumption  of  innocence  calls  for  adequate  defense,  since  a  free 
defense  presupposes  the  liberty  of  the  defense  counsel.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  captive  countries  the  defense  counsel  may  communicate  with  his  client 
only  after  the  investigation  has  been  concluded.  Defense  counsel  is  expected 
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to  help  the  prosecution  establish  "the  truth"  in  the  interest  of  "socialist 
legality." 

The  second  part  of  Article  1 1  refers  to  acts  or  omissions  not  constituting 
a  penal  offense  when  committed.  Under  Communist  law,  penal  punishment 
may  be  imposed  even  in  cases  where  the  "crime"  is  not  specifically  defined 
as  a  penal  offense  in  the  legal  codes. 

The  Soviet  Criminal  Code,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Baltic  States,  pro- 
vides for  penalization  of  acts  not  directly  prohibited  by  the  code,  but  merely 
analogous  to  crimes  described  in  the  code.  This  principle  of  application 
of  penal  clauses  by  analogy  was  followed  by  the  codes  of  some  of  the 
captive  nations.  This  is  true  in  Albania,  where  it  is  still  in  effect.  However, 
the  criminal  law  of  all  captive  nations  shares  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  loose  definition  of  individual  crimes,  which  justifies  the  arbitrary  applica- 
tion of  penal  clauses  even  without  recourse  to  the  application  of  criminal 
law  by  analogy. 

A  further  related  and  flagrant  example  of  punishment  for  crimes  not 
defined  as  such  when  committed  is  the  specific  imposition  of  retroactivity 
in  ex  post  facto  "justice." 

The  Criminal  Code  of  Albania  of  1952  stated  that  political  crimes 
came  under  its  provisions  even  if  they  were  committed  before  the  code  went 
into  force.  (Section  82). 

Even  in  1957,  in  Soviet  Latvia,  persons  have  been  charged,  tried,  and 
sentenced  under  Soviet  criminal  law  for  acts  which  were  committed  prior 
to  the  Soviet  occupation  and  which  had  become  crimes  only  by  virtue  of 
Soviet  criminal  code.  The  Soviet  criminal  code  penalizes  persons  for  past 
actions  as  police  officers,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime 
(Sec.  58,   13). 

In  Romania  the  new  penal  Decree,  No.  318,  of  July  21,  1958,  specifically 
applies  "to  acts  committed  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  this  decree" 
(Article  3).  It  permits  retroactive  punishmnet  up  to  and  including  the 
death  penalty. 

In  1958,  the  "Basic  Principles  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  USSR," 
applied  to  the  captive  Baltic  countries  as  well,  stipulated  that :  "No  one 
may  be  pronounced  guilty  of  committing  a  crime  and  incur  punishment, 
except  by  court  sentence."  (Pravda,  Moscow,  December  26,  1958.)  Yet 
imposition  of  heavy  penalties  out  of  court  was  again  legalized  in  Lithuania 
by  section   1,  para.  2  of  the  decree  of  May  27,   1961 : 

Those  who  "only  apparently  take  a  job  .  .  .  but,  in  reality,  disrupt 
labor  discipline,  engage  in  private  business,  and  live  on  unearned  incomes, 
shall  be  displaced  for  a  period  from  two  to  five  years  with  forced 
labor  ...  by  a  decision  of  a  collective  of  working  people  of  an  enterprise, 
plant,  office,  organization,  kolkhoz." 

The  same  provision  was  enacted  in  Estonia  by  the  law  of  May  27, 
1961. 
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In  Bulgaria,  the  principle  of  innocence  of  the  accused  until  proved 
guilty,  is  methodically  violated  by  the  regime  press,  which  publishes 
articles  with  names  and  background  information  on  individuals  who  have 
committed  crimes,  demanding  their  trial  and  punishment. 

The  introduction  to  the  Bulgarian  Criminal  Code  of  1951,  patterned 
on  the  Soviet  Code  of  1926,  stresses  that  "the  class  character  of  the  criminal 
and  its  great  importance  as  a  tool  in  the  class  struggle  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  class  is  most  evident." 

The  absence  of  any  real  improvement  with  regard  to  Article  11  is 
evident  in  the  following  statement  of  a  Czechoslovak  jurist: 

Even  now  ...  a  judge  is  being  quoted  in  our  conference  room : 
"We  are  here  to  sentence."  .  .  .  The  provision  of  the  new  law  concerning 
criminal  procedure,  which  provides  that  the  counsel,  with  the  permission 
of  the  state  attorney  or  investigator,  can  look  in  the  files  already  in  the 
preparatory  stage  of  the  procedure,  has  until  now  remained  on  paper 
only.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  such  a  permission  was 
given  to  a  counsel  ...  I  consider  as  absolutely  wrong  the  tendency  to 
prove  the  defendant  guilty  by  all  means.  I  have  heard  that  the  investi- 
gators' work  has  allegedly  been  judged  according  to  the  numbers  of 
cases  in  which  they  were  able  to  prove  the  defendant's  guilt.  (Pravnik, 
1963,  p.  591.) 

ARTICLE  12.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  interference  with  his 
privacy,  family,  home  or  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  his  honor  and 
reputation.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  against  such 
interference  or  attacks. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  captive  nations  contain,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provisions  to  guarantee  personal  freedoms  (home,  mails,  and  personal 
liberty).  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  machinery  to  enforce  these  freedoms. 
Furthermore,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  criminal  investigation  are  neither 
instructed  nor  required  by  the  regulations  concerning  their  activities  to 
respect  these  freedoms.  The  general  tenor  of  laws  and  regulations  of  this 
nature  is  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  "crimes" 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  regime  and  to  give  the  police  and  other 
investigation  authorities  all  the  power  required  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  opponents  of  the  Communist  order.  Typical  examples  of  a  regulation 
of  this  kind  are  the  Bulgarian  law  on  People's  Police  and  the  Albanian 
Decree  No.  606  of  1948  (both  still  in  force),  which  ordered  post  offices, 
agencies  and  telephone  and  telegraph  services  to  reveal  the  contents  of 
any  piece  of  mail,  telephone  call,  telegram,  etc.,  to  any  state  agency  request- 
ing it  without  a  court  warrant. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  domicile  of  a  citizen  may  be  violated  by  any 
official  of  the  national  committees,  bulk  purchasing  authorities  of  agricul- 
tural products,  or  any  public  security  organization. 

Secrecy  of  mails  is  being  violated  quite  openly.  Mail  addressed  to  people 
abroad  has  to  be  submitted  for  censorship  open,  to  the  post  office,  with  the 
sender's  address  on  the  envelope;  the  sender  must  show  his  identity  card. 
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In  Poland,  persons  have  been  sentenced  for  the  contents  of  their  private 
letters  sent  abroad.  For  instance,  a  34-year-old  resident  of  Slupsk  (Koszalin 
district)  was  sentenced  to  2J^  years  in  jail  for  writing  letters  abroad  in 
which  he  solicited  for  parcels.   (Radio  Warsaw,  January  2,  1961.) 

ARTICLE   13.    (1)    Everyone   has   the   right   to    freedom    of    movement    and 
residence  within  the  borders  of  each  state. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own, 
and  return  to   his  country. 

In  the  captive  countries,  the  general  policy  is  to  restrict  movements  of 
the  population  within  the  borders  of  each  country.  Similar  regulations  apply 
with  regard  to  entry  of  foreigners  and  even  nationals  abroad  and  to  their 
departure  from  the  country.  Hungarian  Decree  No.  4176  of  1949  provides 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's  permission  is  required  even  for  Hungarian 
nationals  who  wish  to  enter  their  homeland. 

Almost  uniformly  throughout  the  Soviet  sphere  of  domination,  the 
governments  practice  some  form  of  restriction  of  movement  within  their 
borders.  In  certain  countries,  permission  is  required  in  order  to  change 
residence.  There  is  no  judicial  remedy  against  refusal.  Typical  in  this 
respect  are  the  regulations  concerning  residence  in  the  capitals  and  certain 
other  regions  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Romania  and  of  the 
Baltic  republics.  An  edict  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Latvian  SSR  of 
February  27,  1957  (Sovietskaia  Latvia,  February  28,  1957),  established 
the  punishment  of  confinement  of  one  to  three  years  for  failure  of  a 
person  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  police  to  leave  the  cities  of  Riga 
or  Lepaja. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  prohibition  of  1955  and  1956  to  settle  freely  in  Sofia 
and  in  some  other  larger  cities  is  still  in  force.  On  May  15,  1962  the 
Council  of  Ministers  issued  a  decree  on  regulations  for  the  admittance  to 
residence  in  Sofia.    (Izvestia  na  Presidiuma,   No.  40,   May   18,    1962.) 

A  Bulgarian  decree  of  August  4,  1962  provides  for  the  following 
measures  against  "persons  who  shun  socially  useful  work  and  who  live  an 
idle,  parasitic  life" : 

1.  Upon  decision  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  district  people's 
council,  to  send  them  to  work  in  the  same  town  or  village  or  to  another 
town  or  village  within  the  district  for  a  period  of  6  months  to  2  years ; 

2.  Upon  decision  of  the  people's  court,  to  resettle  them  in  another 
town  or  village  for  a  period  of  2  to  5  years,  with  obligatory  work  in  the 
new  place  of  residence.  (Izvestia  na  Presidiuma,  No.  63,  August  7,  1962.) 

In  Romania,  Article  13  of  Decree  832/9,  Nov./1962  enables  the 
authorities  to  test  the  political  reliability  of  applicants  for  drivers'  licenses. 

Freedom  of  residence  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  in  other  countries  of  Captive 
Europe,  is  denied  by  enforced  assignments  of  labor,  which  take  many 
forms.  Assignments  by  the  manpower  departments  of  the  district  national 
committees,  assignments  of  school  graduates  to  certain  forms  of  training 
or  work,  enforced  transfers  of  skilled  labor  and  experts,  etc.,   tie  the 
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individual  to  his  assigned  place  of  work  and  are  a  most  effective  means  of 
restricting  freedom  of  residence.  A  Czechoslovak  citizen  may  be  sentenced 
to  from  three  to  ten  years  of  prohibition  from  residence  in  certain  areas  of 
the  state.  This  sentence  is  often  imposed  on  farmers  who  fail  to  fulfill 
delivery  quotas  to  the  government  and  who  are  thus  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  state  projects  in  other  areas  away  from  home. 

Freedom  to  travel  abroad  is  in  all  Communist  countries  subject  to  regu- 
lations which  are  couched  in  vague  terms  or  are  not  disclosed  to  the  public 
and  which,  in  practice,  leave  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  passport 
authorities  the  choice  of  issuing  or  refusing  a  passport.  There  is  no  judicial 
remedy  against  refusal.  If  the  police  approve,  a  passport,  valid  for  one  year, 
may  be  granted  on  condition  that  (1)  the  applicant  sign  a  declaration 
pledging  himself  to  return  from  the  West  within  a  stated  period,  generally 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  (2)  that  a  member  of  the  applicant's  immediate 
family  remain  behind — obviously  as  a  hostage. 

In  Soviet-occupied  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  "escape  to  a  foreign 
country  or  refusal  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union"  is  punished  as  "betrayal 
of  the  homeland"  and  carries  a  death  penalty,  or  10-15  years  of  prison. 
("Fundamentals  of  Soviet  Criminal  Legislation,"  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  December  25,  1958,  Article  1.) 

Although  in  recent  years  some  East- Central  Europeans  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  their  homelands,  their  number  is  still  extremely  limited. 
Also,  those  allowed  to  resettle  are  subjected  to  methodic  harassment. 
In  Hungary,  for  instance,  whoever  wishes  to  emigrate  must  offer  his 
belongings  and  possessions  to  the  state,  and  only  a  small  value  is  permitted 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  Persons  leaving  Romania  must  fill  out  an 
inordinate  amount  of  forms  and  obtain  countless  certificates ;  they  are 
allowed  only  80  lbs.  of  luggage  upon  departure.  (See  chapters  4  and  5 
of  "Study  of  Discrimination  in  Respect  of  the  Right  of  Everyone  to 
Leave  Any  Country,  Including  His  Own,  and  to  Return  to  His  Country," 
Doc.  E/CN.  4/Sub.  2/220  of  the  United  Nations,  November  23,  1962.) 
Additional  material  on  the  violations  of  Article  13  are  contained  in  an 
ACEN  report  of  the  same  title  (ACEN  Doc.  341  (IX)  Leg.),  and  in 
a  Report  entitled  "The  Right  of  Everyone  to  Leave  Any  Country,  Including 
His  Own,  and  to  Return  to  His  Country  Under  the  Laws  of  Various 
European  Countries,"  prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  European  Law  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  1961.  Both  reports  are  available  at  ACEN. 

ARTICLE  14.    (1)    Everyone  has   the  right   to  seek   and   to   enjoy   in   other 
countries  asylum  from  persecution. 

(2)  This  right  may  not  be  invoked  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  genuinely 
arising  from  non-political  crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of   the  United   Nations. 

The  criminal  law  and  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries recognize  the  right  of  asylum  of  foreign  nationals  who  have  sought 
refuge  in  those  countries  in  order  to  escape  criminal  responsibility  for  their 
political  activities.  However,  this  right  of  asylum  is  restricted  to  those  who 
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have  engaged  in  some  form  of  pro-Communist  activity,  even  though  the 
wording  of  the  law  might  sometimes  suggest  that  this  has  a  wider  applica- 
tion. The  right  of  asylum  is  definitely  withheld  from  those  who  claim  refuge 
because  of  anti-Communist  political  activities.  The  Communist  regimes  do 
not  recognize  as  political  offenses  crimes  which  are  directed  against  the 
so-called  People's  Democratic  Order,  or  against  "Socialism."  In  their  new 
international  treaties  there  are  provisions  against  extradition  for  political 
crimes,  but  these  provisions  are  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  above 
mentioned  concept  of  political  crime. 

Perhaps  the  most  heinous  examples  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the 
right  of  asylum  are  the  constantly  recurring  cases  of  molestation,  kidnapping 
and  even  murder  of  refugees  abroad,  as  well  as  the  constant  coercion  of 
nationals  abroad,  by  blackmail  and  other  means,  to  accede  to  "repatriation." 

ARTICLE  15.  (1)   Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality. 

(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  nationality  nor  denied 
the  right  to  change  his  nationality. 

All  the  captive  nations  now  have  on  their  statute  books  new  nationality 
laws.  These  laws  invariably  provide  for  the  deprivation  of  nationality  of 
citizens  residing  abroad.  Some  of  these  provisions  are  broadly  conceived  and 
amount  to  unlimited  power  to  deprive  a  national  of  his  citizenship ;  some 
of  them  contain  a  fairly  detailed  list  of  violations  for  which  a  person  can 
be  punished  in  this  manner.  One  of  the  broadest  is  that  to  be  found  in  the 
1951  Polish  Nationality  Law,  under  which  the  State  Council  may  deprive 
a  Polish  national  residing  abroad  of  his  nationality  if  he,  inter  alia,  (1)  vio- 
lated the  duty  of  loyalty  toward  the  Polish  State ;  (2)  acted  to  the  detriment 
of,  or  against  the  vital  interest  of  the  People's  Poland;  (3)  left  the  territory 
of  the  Polish  State  illegally  after  May  9,  1945 ;  or  (4)  refused  to  return 
home  when  directed  to  do  so. 

Further,  a  citizen  of  Captive  Europe  is  not  legally  free  to  acquire 
foreign  nationality,  inasmuch  as  he  must  receive  permission  from  his  gov- 
ernment to  change  his  nationality. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  an  Act  adopted  on  October  17,  1958,  authorizes  the 
regime  to  deprive  of  their  nationality  those  citizens  who  live  abroad  and 
who  have  no  valid  Czechoslovak  travel  document  if  their  return  to 
Czechoslovakia  is  deemed  "undesirable."  {Rude  Pravo,  October  18,  1958.) 

ARTICLE  16.  (1)  Men  and  women  of  full  age,  without  any  limitation  due 
to  race,  nationality  or  religion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and  to  found  a 
family.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  as  to  marriage,  during  marriage 
and  at  its  dissolution. 

(2)  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the  free  and  full  consent 
of  the  intending  spouses. 

(3)  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental  group  unit  of  society 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  by  society  and  the  State. 

For  a  time,  following  the  Soviet  example,  restrictions  were  introduced 
in  the  captive  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  regarding  the  marriage  of 
nationals  to  foreigners.  These  restrictions  ranged  from  the  requirement  of 
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a  permit  from  a  government  agency  to  absolute  prohibition  of  such  mar- 
riages. Under  the  post-Stalin  "thaw"  some  have  been  repealed.  However, 
in  Albania  and  Czechoslovakia  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  is 
still  required  for  the  marriage  of  a  national  to  a  foreign  citizen. 

Communist  law  does  not  protect  the  family,  and  divorce  regulations 
adopted  in  these  countries,  following  the  Soviet  pattern,  make  the  institution 
of  marriage  unstable.  In  particular,  the  divorce  laws  in  several  of  the 
captive  nations  no  longer  enumerate  any  statutory  grounds  for  divorce, 
but  give  to  the  court  the  right  to  decree  divorce  in  all  cases  where  "a  pro- 
found disruption  of  marriage  has  occurred."  As  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court 
explained,  divorce  must  be  granted  if  "the  further  preservation  of  the 
marriage  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Communist  ethics  and 
could  not  produce  normal  conditions  for  conjugal  life  and  the  upbringing  of 
children." 

Normal  family  life  is  very  seriously  affected  by  the  low  standard  of 
living  and  meager  earnings  of  all  categories  of  workers  or  wage  earners, 
making  it  necessary  for  married  women  and  children  to  go  out  to  work. 
In  consequence,  family  life  is  disrupted  and  children  are  deprived  of  the 
natural  benefit  of  family  care  and  influence.  Children  are  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  family  and  regimented  from  the  earliest  age  in  State-run 
institutions  or  in  Communist  youth  organizations.  There  they  are  in- 
doctrinated in  Communist  "principles,"  taught  to  hate  religion,  and  urged 
to  inform  on  their  fellow-student,  teachers  and  even  their  own  parents. 

Another  evil  which  saps  family  life  and  undermines  morals  in  general 
is  the  deliberate  overcrowding  of  housing,  with  several  families  often 
sharing  one  room. 

ARTICLE  17.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  alone  as  well  as 
in  association  with  others. 

(2)   No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  property. 

Most  property-ownership  in  the  captive  nations  has  become  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Private  property  is  subjected  to  discrimination  in  favor 
of  state  property,  and  even  expropriation  or  confiscation.  Compensation  is 
either  inadequate  or  non-existent.  There  is  no  possibility  of  appeal  to  an 
independent  court  over  encroachments  on  private  property. 

Where  private  ownership  is  permitted,  it  is  restricted  and  uncertain, 
rendering  it  virtually  illusory.  Farmers  and  artisans  in  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  orbit  are  forced  through  pressure  and  arbitrary  measures  to  become 
and  remain  members  of  "cooperatives,"  turning  over  to  the  organization 
their  land,  farm  animals  and  equipment.  Independent  farmers,  designated 
as  "kulaks,"  are  systematically  abused,  and  their  economic  existence  is 
threatened. 

Deposits  of  ores  and  minerals,  precious  metals,  foreign  currency,  waters, 
forests,  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  agricultural  machinery, 
industrial  establishments,  stores,  restaurants,  banks,  credit  institutions,  city 
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housing,  are  all  under  government  ownership.  In  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  all  private  ownership  of  land  is  abolished  and  an  individual  or  a 
collective  farm  may  have  only  land  tenure. 

Apart  from  the  legal  process  of  expropriating  property  owned  by 
nationals,  and  even  foreigners,  without  compensation,  the  Communist  re- 
gimes practice  indirect  confiscation  through  periodic  currency  "reforms" 
which  wipe  out  savings. 

The  Communist  regime  in  Romania  announced  on  March  18,  1962, 
the  completion  of  the  drive  for  the  collectivization  of  agriculture.  Collec- 
tivization was  accomplished  in  Romania  with  even  more  brutality  than  in 
the  other  countries.  Coercion  in  every  form,  from  crushing  taxation  to 
internment  in  forced  labor  camps  and  deportation,  was  used  throughout 
the  twelve  years  which  it  took  the  regime  to  destroy  the  freeholding 
peasantry.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  district  of  Constantza,  the  first  to  be 
collectivized,  the  collectivization  drive  was  a  veritable  military  action  in 
which  hundreds  of  resisting  peasants  were  destroyed.  According  to 
Amnesty  International's  (See  Article  4)  report  on  Romania  (August, 
1963),  "hundreds  were  massacred  in  villages  and  small  market  towns  all 
over  the  country  by  the  "intervention"  (i.e.,  "shock")  troops  of  the 
Security." 

It  should  be  noted  that  forced  collectivization  is  not  only  contrary  to 
Article  17,  but  also  to  Article  10  of  the  Constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Romania  which  guarantees  "the  right  of  private  ownership  over 
the  land  of  peasants  with  small  or  medium-size  holdings." 

ARTICLE  18.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and 
freedom,  either  alone  or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance. 

The  supposed  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  all  the  captive  nations 
has  become  a  one-sided  perversion  marked  by  extensive  control  by  govern- 
ment agencies  over  the  activities  of  religious  communities  and  churches. 
In  Hungary,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  forbidden  by  official  decree  from 
"carrying  out  church  functions,"  and  compliance  with  his  directives  was 
declared  "contrary  to  law." 

Communist  laws  covering  the  activities  of  churches  tend  to  sever 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  Church  and  restrict  church  activities 
to  acts  of  formal  worship  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.  The  program 
of  the  all-Union  (Soviet)  Communist  Party,  adopted  in  October  1961, 
states  that  the  "Party  uses  ideological  media  ...  to  overcome  religious 
prejudices.  .  .  ."  In  practice,  the  Communist  enmity  toward  religion 
manifests  itself  by  a  severe  persecution  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  faithful. 

The  Czechoslovak  Criminal  Code  of  November  29,  1961,  No.  140/ 
1961,  of  the  Collection  of  Laws,  states  inter  alia : 

§101 :  "Whoever  misuses  his  religious  office  by  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the   Socialist  and  state  Order,  aiming  at  unfavorably  influencing  the 
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Common  interests,  will  be  sentenced  to  between  six  months  and  three 
years  of  prison." 

§178:  Whoever  violates  the  regulations  of  the  law  concerning  the 
economic  provision  of  the  churches  and  religious  associations,  in 
order  to  break  or  impede  the  enforcement  of  state  supervision  of  churches 
or  religious  associations,  will  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  fined. 

The  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a  "misuse  of  religious  office"  is 
almost  entirely  up  to  the  Communist  authorities.  In  Poland,  almost  all  the 
restrictions  concerning  the  Church  are  based  on  laws  and  decrees  which 
are  disguised  to  give  a  semblance  of  not  being  anti-church.  Only  a  couple 
of  provisions  openly  enable  the  authorities  to  exercise  pressure  on  the 
Church.  Such  are  the  laws  authorizing  restriction  of  religious  instruction 
and  making  religious  processions  and  pilgrimages,  termed  as  "public  meet- 
ings," dependent  on  special  permission  of  the  government.  A  striking 
example  of  this  law  in  action  was  the  banning  of  the  pilgrimages  to 
Czestochowa,  in  August,  1963,  on  the  grounds  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Wroclaw. 

Throughout  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  the  religious  press  is  subject 
to  restrictions  in  its  contents  and  circulation,  or  is  forbidden  outright,  as  in 
the  Baltic  republics.  The  teaching  of  religion  is  restricted,  since  the  Churches 
are  not  allowed  to  maintain  schools  for  children  and  young  people.  In 
Poland,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956,  the  regime  concluded 
a  Church-State  Agreement  permitting  the  teaching  of  religion   in   state 

schools.  Less  than  two  years  later,  on  August  1958,  this  agreement  was 
unilaterally  abrogated  by  a  Ministerial  Decree.  In  1961,  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  Polish  public  schools  was  suspended  and  submitted  to  rigorous 
controls  outside  schools. 

Private  religious  instruction  is  severely  punished.  Thus,  in  Lithuania, 
"the  People's  Court"  of  Telsiai  district  sentenced  Irena  Micpovilaite  to 
four  years  in  prison  for  "religious  crippling  of  youth,"  i.e.,  giving  them 
religious  instruction.  (Komjaunimo  Tiesa,  Vilnius,  August  14,  1962.) 

Training  of  priests  is  hampered  so  as  to  keep  the  supply  of  new  priests 
far  below  the  actual  needs.  In  Poland,  a  new  decree  of  September,  1963, 
abolished  the  exemption  of  clerics  from  military  service ;  many  seminarians 
were  conscripted  and  their  studies  disrupted.  Less  than  ten  Roman  Catholic 
priests  remain  active  in  Albania.  (Harry  Hamm  in  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  October  17,  1961.) 

In  Czechoslovakia,  a  priest  may  be  appointed  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  government.  Section  173  of  the  Czechoslovak  Criminal  Code  pro- 
vides that  whoever  "performs  ecclesiastical  functions  .  .  .  without  govern- 
ment consent  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  not  to  exceed  three 
years  .  .  ."  In  various  countries  where  the  Uniate  Church  existed,  a  forcible 
conversion  of  Uniates  to  the  faith  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has 
been  effected. 
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Freedom  of  conscience  may  be  supposedly  tolerated;  but  its  denial  is 
exemplified  by  an  article  on  "Fighting  Religious  Influences"  in  the  official 
periodical  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Hungary,  in  April  1958: 

In  connection  with  the  agreement  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 

several  faulty  and  harmful  opinions  have  been  spread  concerning  Party 

relations  with  Religion  .  .  .  many  in  our  Party  organizations  think  that 

the  agreement  between  Church  and  State  means  a  capitulation  to  the 

religious  ideology,  and  that  membership  in  the  Party  is  compatible  with 

religious  observance. 

The  Communist  regimes  are  actively  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of 

religious  views,  especially  among  the  youth.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  official 

organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Ucitelske  Noviny  (Teachers'  Gazette), 

said  on  February  20,  1958 : 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  teacher  may  have  a  church  wedding 
or  not,  is  not  his  or  her  private  matter.  The  teacher  educates  the  children 
in  the  spirit  of  the  scientific  world  outlook,  which  is  materialistic  and 
atheistic.  If  his  acts  are  in  conflict  with  that  outlook  which  he  inculcates 
in  his  pupils,  then  we  cannot  believe  that  he  is  serious  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

This  principle  is  valid  for  the  entire  captive  area.  When  Alii  Lokk, 
headmistress  of  the  Veretino  primary  school  in  Estonia,  had  a  church 
wedding,  she  was  promptly  dismissed ;  her  argument  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  "freedom  of  conscience,"  was  of  no  avail.  (Noukogude  Opetaja, 
October,  1962.) 

To  be  known  as  belonging  to  any  established  Church,  or  even  holding 
religious  beliefs,  can  call  for  dismissal  from  government-controlled  employ- 
ment and  for  hostile  treatment  by  the  secret  police  and  public  prosecutors, 
resulting  not  only  in  loss  of  livelihood,  but  even  of  life  itself. 

For  a  Party  member  or  a  professional,  performance  of  religious  rites 
means  at  best  severe  demotion.  In  October,  1961,  the  Party  organization 
of  Podgore  Village,  in  Bulgaria,  demoted  Party  member  Meaden  Petkov 
to  candidate-membership  for  having  his  child  baptized.  (Partien  Zhivot, 
No.  18,  December,  1962.)  Also  in  Bulgaria,  a  doctor  who  had  circumcised 
45  Turkish  Moslem  children  in  the  Village  of  Madrevo  was  suspended 
for  one  year,  and  penal  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  him. 
(Kooperativno  Selo,  October  11,  1963.) 

In  Romania,  a  special  committee  of  the  Trade  Unions  Council  has  the 
power  to  "recommend"  to  the  directors  of  factories  and  other  institutions 
the  dismissal  of  those  workers  and  employees  who  "obstinately"  continue 
with  "mystic  convictions  and  practices." 

Building  of  churches  is  severely  restricted  by  Communist  authorities. 
After  World  War  II  only  one  permit  to  build  a  church  was  issued  in 
Lithuania.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Catholic  Church  in  Klaipeda  completed 
than  its  rector  and  his  assistant  were  arrested  for  alleged  illegal  purchases 
of  construction  materials,  and  sentenced,  in  1962,  to  eight  and  four  years 
in  prison,   respectively.   The   rector,   Liudas   Povilonis,   recently   died   in 
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prison,  while  the  church,  built  from  the  donations  of  the  faithful,  was  con- 
verted into  a  music  hall. 

The  existing  religious  institutions  are  being  methodically  closed. 
During  the  last  three  years,  Polish  Communist  authorities  shut  down 
several  charitable  Catholic  institutions,  seminaries,  and  a  large  number  of 
orphanages  and  schools  run  by  nuns.  Of  the  once  530  mosques  in  Albania, 
only  a  few  dozen  remain  open. 

On  July  3,  1959,  the  Synod  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Romania 
enacted  a  new  statute,  placing  all  monasteries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
government  authority,  called  Ordinarins  Loci.  The  Patriarch  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  thereby  has  lost  all  direct  jurisdiction  over  monasteries. 
The  Communist  regime  in  Czechoslovakia  has  loudly  advertised  as  a 
proof  of  "liberalization"  the  release  of  Archbishop  Beran  in  October,  1963, 
after  more  than  10  years  spent  in  prison  or  under  house  arrest.  Yet 
Archbishop  Beran  has  not  been  permitted  until  now  to  resume  his  duties ; 
a  large  number  of  Catholic  priests  remain  in  places  of  detention;  the 
Slovak  Lutheran  pastors,  sentenced  during  the  Stalin  era,  are  still  kept 
in  prison ;  official  silence  is  maintained  about  many  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Jehova  Witnesses,  who  have  vanished  without  trace. 

The  falseness  of  the  Communist  claim  of  "liberalization"  is  nowhere 
as  evident  as  in  Romania.  Back  in  1948  the  entire  Greek  Catholic  (Uniate) 
Church  (1.6  million  faithful,  1,794  parishes,  1,818  priests)  was  abolished 
by  governmental  Decree  No.  177.  (Monitor ul  Oficial,  No.  281,  December 
2,  1948.)  A  related  Decree,  dated  August  20,  1949,  is  still  in  force;  it 
provides  for  sentences  at  hard  labor  to  anyone  who  would  assist  a  Uniate 
priest.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  who  are 
still  kept  imprisoned  in  Romania  today: 

Alexander  Rusu,  aged  75,  is  in  the  Dej  prison.  He  was  sentenced 
to  6  years  of  prison  in  1951,  released  and  arrested  again  in  1957. 

Ion  Baldhauser,  53,  last  official  Bishop  of  Bucharest,  is  serving  a 
25-year  sentence  in  the  Dej  prison  since  1950. 

Msgr.  Schubert,  75,  sentenced  for  life  in  1950,  is  in  the  Dej  prison. 

Ion  Dragomir,  57,  Uniate,  is  serving  a  life  term  in  the  Dej  prison 
since  1950. 

Alexander  Todea,  48,  appointed  by  Rome  but  never  recognized  by 
the  Communists,  sentenced  for  life  in  1950,  is  in  the  Dej  prison. 

M.  Tataru,  56,  is  serving  a  life  term  in  the  Dej  prison  since  1950. 

Sigmund  Menghes,  53,  sentenced  for  life  in  1952,  is  in  the  Dej  prison. 

ARTICLE  19.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers. 

The  laws,  decrees,  attitude  and  practice  of  the  Communist  regimes  are 
designed  to  alter  the  political  convictions  of  the  citizenry  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  government  in  power.   They  are  designed,  often  specifically  and 
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expressly,  to  trespass  on  the  inner  convictions  and  ideas  of  persons  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  them  to  change  their  opinions,  convictions  and  even  mental 
attitudes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state. 

Freedom  of  opinion,  expression  and  information  are  greatly  restricted 
in  the  captive  nations.  All  media  of  mass  communication — press,  printing 
houses,  radio,  television,  film  industries,  etc.— are  government  monopolies. 
Public  performances  are  under  strict  censorship.  Although  constitutional 
provisions  of  the  captive  countries  endeavor  to  express  these  restrictions 
in  careful  terms,  it  is  obvious  that  these  rights  may  not  be  exercised  except 
in  conformity  with  the  policies  of  the  regime.  In  Romania,  under  the  Law 
for  the  Defense  of  Peace,  the  courts  have  punished  citizens  for  even  listen- 
ing to  foreign  broadcasts. 

The  publication  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  requires  permission  from 
the  State,  and  newsprint  is  allocated  by  the  government  agencies.  This 
double  control  prevents  public  expression  of  opinions  not  in  conformity 
with  official  Communist  doctrine. 

Expression  of  opinion  may  expose  a  citizen  of  the  captive  nations  to 
prosecution  under  grave  criminal  charges.  All  expressions  of  opinion 
directed  against  the  political,  economic  or  social  order  or  against  state 
leaders  in  Albania  are  punishable.  They  are  defined  as  separate  crimes, 
and  construed  as  "agitation  and  propaganda  against  the  people's  power" 
(Albanian  Criminal  Code,  Sec.  72). 

In  Czechoslovakia,  criticism  of  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  is 
considered  an  offense  and  is  punished  as  such  under  section  81  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  Law  No.  184/1950  concerning  publication  of  newspapers 
states : 

§1(1):  "The  mission  of  periodicals  is  to  support  the  constructive 
efforts  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  in  their  struggle  for  peace  and  to 
cooperate  in  their  education  for  socialism. 

§2 :  "Publication  and  circulation  of  newspapers  is  managed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  and  Education." 

Throughout  the  Soviet  orbit,  private  individuals  or  enterprises  are  pro- 
hibited from  publishing  newspapers  or  periodicals.  Private  manufacture  or 
possession  of  printing  equipment  is  forbidden.  In  Romania,  even  every 
typewriter  must  be  registered  and  samples  of  its  impressions  filed  with 
the  police.  Decree  No.  1056/1962  of  the  Romanian  People's  Republic  pro- 
vides that : 

Article  1.  —  The  possession  of  typewriters  by  individual  persons  is 
permitted  only  on  the  basis  of  authorization  from  the  local  militia  units 
of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  possession  of  or  use  by  individual  persons  of  multiplicating 
equipment,  such  as  mimeographs,  lithographs,  heliographs,  and  other 
such  equipment,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  reproduction 
of  different  writings,  such  as  stencils  and  rubber  stamps,  is  prohibited. 
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Article  2. —  Individual  persons  who  possess  typewriters  are  obliged, 
within  the  period  of  time  to  be  set  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  to  apply  to  the  local  militia  units  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  for  an  approval  stamp  or  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  possess 
the  typewriter.  (Bidetinul  Oficial,  No.  4,  January  19,  1963.) 
The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Decree  contains  two  noteworthy  provisions.  Article  2  provides  that  type- 
writers   and    multiplicating    equipment    can    only    be    repaired    in    shops 
authorized  by  the  militia.  Article   13  prohibits  the  rental  of  typewriters 
belonging  to  individual  persons,  as  well  as  the  lending  of  typewriters  out- 
side the  residence  of  the  licensed  person.    (Collection  of  Decisions  and 
Dispositions  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  RPR,  No.  4,  of  January 
24,   1963,  pages  30-36.)   These  unparalleled  legal  prohibitions  in  regard 
to  typewriters  are  supplemented  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  prohibits  the  organization  of  private  courses  for  the  training  of 
typists  and  steno-typists.  (Collection  of  Decisions  and  Dispositions  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  No.  52  of  November  27,  1958.) 

After  the  events  of  October,  1956,  Polish  journalists  and  writers 
were  able  to  broaden  their  rights  in  the  field  of  public  information. 
Yet  in  recent  years  their  hard-won  freedoms  have  been  constantly 
whittled  down.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  this  negative  development 
during  1958-1963. 

In  July,  1958,  Anna  Rewska  was  sentenced  to  three  years  imprison- 
ment for  distributing  the  Polish  monthly,  Kultura,  published  in  France. 

In  November,  1959,  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  foreign  correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Times,  was  expelled  from  Poland  for  "probing  too  deeply"  into 
Polish  life. 

In  December,  1960,  the  poet  Naftali  Here  Kon,  former  inmate  of  a 
Russian  concentration  camp,  was  arrested  after  police  found  in  his  posses- 
sion poems  "offensive  to  the  Soviet  Union";  in  March,  1962,  he  was 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  prison. 

In  October,  1961,  Jerzy  Kornacki  was  arrested  for  writing  letters  to 
members  of  government,  demanding  an  improvement  of  conditions  for  the 
Polish  writers ;  in  January,  1962,  he  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  prison. 

In  February,  1962,  Hanna  Rudzinska  was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  translating  a  book  by  Feliks  Gross,  an  American  of 
Polish  descent,  for  Kultura  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  two  priests, 
Kassalski  and  Janika,  were  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  for  copying 
and  distributing  a  Western  book  of  economics. 

On  August  1,  1963,  Isvestia  in  Moscow  accused  the  United  Press 
International  journalist,  Don  Larrimore,  as  an  American  agent.  The 
accusation  was  enough  for  his  immediate  expulsion  from  Poland. 

A  political  comment  whispered  into  a  neighbor's  ear  might  be  con- 
sidered an  "incitement  against  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,"  as 
defined  by  Paragraph  127  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1962,  and  punishable 
by  imprisonment  from  6  months  to  5  years. 
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ARTICLE  20.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  association. 

(2)  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an  association. 

The  principle  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  assembly  and 
peaceful  association,  and  particularly  to  membership  in  a  political  party 
of  his  own  choice,  is  denied  in  the  captive  countries. 

In  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  occupation  was  followed 
by  the  dissolution  of  all  political  parties  except  the  Communist.  Political 
parties  other  than  the  Communist  in  other  countries  of  Captive  Europe  have 
been  persecuted  and  almost  all  have  been  dissolved,  excepting  only  a  hand- 
ful under  complete  Communist  domination.  Any  peaceful  assembly  or 
association  whose  purpose  is  not  active  support  of  the  Communist  regimes 
may  be  termed  an  act  hostile  to  the  established  order,  and  punished  as  a 
criminal  offense. 

Associations  of  private  individuals  other  than  the  local  Communist 
Party  are  organized  on  the  initiative  of  the  Party,  or  are  tolerated  only 
because  the  Party  is  able  to  control  their  activities.  For  example,  Section  87 
of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution  states  that  Bulgarian  citizens  have  the  right 
to  form  societies,  associations,  and  organizations,  provided  they  are  not  in 
opposition  to  the  police  order  established  by  this  constitution. 

The  Czechoslovak  Law  No.  68/1951  of  the  Collection  of  Laws  concern- 
ing voluntary  organizations  and  meetings  (p.  215)  provides  inter  alia: 
§4  (1)  :  The  State  takes  care  of  the  development  of  organizations  .  .  . 
and  sees  to  it  that  their  activities  are  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
and  principles  of  the  people's  democratic  order. 

When  the  Workers'  Councils  were  formed  in  Poland  after  October  1956, 
the  Communist  Party  endeavored  ot  infiltrate  these  councils.  When  these 
attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Workers'  Councils  were  merged,  in 
1958,  into  the  so-called  Workers'  Conference,  composed  of  representatives 
of  trade  union  organizations,  thus  assuring  Communist  Party  control. 

Although  there  is  no  general  obligation  for  citizens  of  Captive  Europe 
to  belong  to  government-sponsored  associations,  various  penalties  may 
ensue  from  not  joining,  and  normal  life  is  often  possible  only  through 
active  participation.  For  instance,  under  a  Hungarian  edict  of  1955,  sick 
benefits  for  those  workers  who  were  not  members  of  trade-unions  were 
reduced  to  65  per  cent  of  the  average  earnings,  while  those  of  trade  union 
members  were  10  per  cent  higher. 

ARTICLE  21.   (1)    Everyone  has  the  right  to   take  part  in  the   government 
of  his   country,   directly   or   through   freely   chosen   representatives. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access  to  public  service  in  his  country. 

(3)  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment; this  will  shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and  genuine  elections  which 
shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret  vote 
or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Although  the  highest  agencies  of  central  and  local  government  in  the 
captive  nations  are  elected,  the  elections  are  carried  out  without  free  voting 
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procedures.  The  control  of  elections  is  exercised  through  the  control  over 
nominations  of  candidates.  Only  one  ticket  is  placed  on  the  ballot,  this 
being  officially  prepared  by  the  so-called  National  Fronts  directed  by  the 
Communist  Party.  Thus,  the  "universal  suffrage"  which  exists  is  devoid  of 
any  significance. 

Constitutions  and  electoral  laws  give  the  exclusive  right  of  nominating 
candidates  to  the  Communist  Party  and  organizations  and  assemblies 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party.  This  monopoly  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  formally  expressed  or  implied  in  the  constitutions  or  laws: 
Estonian  SSR,  the  Constitution  of  1940,  Sec.  112;  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
SSR,  the  Constitution  of  1940  (in  both  countries),  Sec.  113;  Albania, 
Decree  No.  2300  of  1950,  Sec.  45;  Bulgaria,  Electoral  Law  of  February 
17,  1953,  Sees.  44  and  45;  Czechoslovakia,  Laws  Nos.  14  and  27  of  1954; 
Hungary,  Resolutions  of  the  Presidium,  Nos.  1-19,  of  1950,  Sees.  28-34; 
Poland,  Electoral  Law  of  1956;  Romania,  Constitution  of  1952,  modified 
in  March,  1961,  Art.  100,  and  Electoral  Law  of  1956,  Art.  31. 

The  Czechoslovak  Law  No.  37/1960,  for  instance,  of  the  Collection 
of  Laws  (p.  101)  concerning  the  amendment  of  the  Law  regarding  elec- 
tions to  the  National  Assembly,  states  inter  alia : 

§1  (1)  :  The  best  representatives,  the  foremost  builders  of  socialism, 
are  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  National  Assembly  by  the  working 
people. 

§21  (1)  :  The  candidates  of  the  National  Front  are  candidates  for 
elections  to  the  National  Assembly  .  .  .  the  social  organizations  of  the 
working  people  are  organized  by  the  National  Front  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  National  Front 
nominates  the  foremost  builders  of  socialism  as  candidates.  .  .  . 

In  Poland,  Article  33  of  the  electoral  law  limits  the  right  of  the 
nomination  of  candidates  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  rights  of  the 
electorate  meaningless. 

Throughout  the  captive  nations  the  number  of  candidates  listed  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected.  In  fact,  therefore,  nomination 
is  tantamount  to  election.  Voting  itself  is  a  pure  formality.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  the  1957  election  in  Poland,  when  the  National  Front  nominations 
included  a  selected  list  of  non-Party  candidates,  with  the  result  that  55  out 
of  the  459  elected  claimed  no  Party  allegiance. 

Obviously,  under  such  a  system,  it  is  not  essential  that  opponents  of  the 
regime  should  be  deprived  of  the  vote.  However,  in  some  of  the  captive 
nations  (e.g.,  Albania  and  Romania)  the  electoral  laws  still  contain  pro- 
visions depriving  certain  categories  of  persons  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Only  those  approved  by  the  Communist  Party  are  permitted  access  to 
public  service.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  freely  chosen  representatives  the 
will  of  the  people  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. The  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956  provided  prima  facie  evidence 
of  this. 
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ARTICLE  22.  Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society,  has  the  right  to  social 
security  and  is  entitled  to  realisation,  through  national  effort  and  inter- 
national co-operation  and  in  accordance  with  the  organisation  and  resources 
of  each  State,  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  indispensable  for 
his  dignity  and  the  free  development   of   his  personality. 

This  right  cannot  be  realized  in  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  There 
can  be  no  social  security  where  there  is  no  personal  freedom  or  personal 
security,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  commentaries  on  preceding  Articles.  The 
State  in  Communist-dominated  countries  orders,  directs,  and  exploits  the 
individual.  The  manifold  coercion  to  force  the  citizenry  to  adopt  and  accept 
the  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  and  the  laws  of  "Socialist  society"  violate 
the  dignity  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  the  individual,  trespassing  on  the 
inner  convictions  and  ideas  of  persons  to  the  extent  of  forcing  them  to 
change  their  opinions,  convictions,  and  even  mental  attitudes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  state. 


ARTICLE  23.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  free  choice  of  employ- 
ment, to  just  and  favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

(2)  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination,  has  the  right  to  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

(3)  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to  just  and  favorable  remuneration 
insuring  for  himself  and  his  family  an  existence  worthy  of  human  dignity, 
and  supplemented,   if  necessary,  by   other   means   of   social  protection. 

(4)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to  join  trade  unions  for  the 
protection  of  his  interests. 

Labor  law  represents  one  of  the  areas  where  human  rights  are  most 
consistently  violated  in  the  captive  nations. 

The  right  to  work  has  been  uniformly  converted  into  the  duty  to  work, 
resulting  in  state  direction  of  labor,  absence  of  free  contracts,  legal  strictures 
against  absenteeism  and  shirking  of  work,  prohibition  against  changing  place 
of  employment  without  prior  permission,  compulsory  transfer  of  workers 
from  one  job  to  another  or  from  one  locality  to  another,  control  of  workers 
through  labor  passports  or  work  books,  and  abolition  of  most  specific 
conditions  aiming  at  the  protection  of  women  and  young  people. 

In  all  the  captive  countries,  graduates  from  technical  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  must  work  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  place 
of  employment  to  which  they  are  directed. 

The  so-called  "voluntary"  overtime  and  uncompensated  week-end  work, 
honor  competitions,  etc.,  violate  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Available  official  statistics  show  that  the  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
captive  nations  do  not  secure  "an  existence  worthy  of  human  dignity,"  and 
that  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family  are  generally  inadequate  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

There  is  no  freedom  to  form  trade  unions.  Trade  unions  are  part  of  the 
government  administration,  and  serve  as  an  instrument  of  State  and  Party 
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policy.  The  official  organ  of  Hungarian  trade  unionism,  alleging  the  harmony 
of  the  interests  of  the  government  and  the  workers,  declared : 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Government  themselves  represent  and 
personify  the  interests  of  the  working  class ;  the  government  and  the 
workers  cannot,  therefore,  have  different  interests.  Consequently,  who- 
ever maintains  that  such  differences  exist,  and  who  wishes  to  represent 
such  against  the  government  is  the  enemy  of  the  state  and  the  working 
class.  (Nepakarat,  March  13,  1957.) 

Trade  unions  represent  neither  the  free  will  nor  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  Trade  union  officials  are  nominated  by  the  Communist  Party.  The 
workers  have  no  opportunity  of  electing  their  own  trade  union  representa- 
tives through  free  elections.  The  State  is  virtually  the  sole  employer,  and 
the  trade  unions'  primary  task  is  to  enforce  fulfillment  of  the  State 
Economic  Plans. 


ARTICLE  24.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  including  reasonable 
limitation  of  working  hours   and   periodic  holidays   with   pay. 

Along  with  other  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  restrictions  concerning 
working  hours  have  little  meaning  in  the  captive  nations.  Such  regulations 
of  working  hours  as  exist  are  not  enforced.  The  trade  unions  themselves 
organize  production  and  initiate  "socialist  competitions"  and  "voluntary" 
overtime  work.  Legislation  on  working  hours  is  often  directly  contradicted 
by  labor  regulations,  such  as  the  1953  decree  of  Czechoslovakia  on  Civil 
Auxiliary  Labor  Services,  according  to  which  all  working  citizens  may  be 
given  overtime  work  assignments  surpassing  the  limits  set  in  the  basic 
legislation. 

The  right  of  workers  to  rest  and  leisure  is  frequently  negated  by  obliga- 
tory attendance  at  countless  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  the  like, 
organized  by  the  Party.  At  various  times,  Party  organs  and  officials  have 
acknowledged  the  aim  of  keeping  the  citizenry  so  tired  and  busy  that  the 
people  will  not  have  the  opportunity  for  anti-state  discussion  or  activity. 

ARTICLE  25.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  including  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  medical  care  and  necessary  social  services,  and  the 
right  to  security  in  the  event  of  unemployment,  sickness,  disability,  widow- 
hood, old  age  or  other  lack  of  livelihood  in  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
(2)  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled  to  special  care  and  assistance. 
All  children,  whether  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  enjoy  the  same  social 
protection. 

Soviet  Russia's  colonial  exploitation  of  the  economies  of  the  captive 
nations,  which  constitutes  a  fundamental  violation  of  Human  Rights,  has 
resulted  in  a  standard  of  living  in  all  the  captive  countries  lower  than 
before  these  countries  were  taken  over  by  the  Communist  regimes.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  housing,  clothing,  old-age  pensions,  and 
unemployment  security. 
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Social  insurance  is  greatly  limited  in  the  captive  nations.  For  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  it  does  not  exist,  and  only  in  a  limited  way  for  farmers 
organized  in  collective  farms.  There  is,  further,  discrimination  in  social 
security  benefits.  Members  of  the  Party-run  trade  unions  receive  higher 
benefits  than  non-members  (Albania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Romania). 
Unemployment  compensation  does  not  exist  except  in  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and,  recently,  Bulgaria.  Unemployment  compensation  was  intro- 
duced in  Hungary  after  the  revolution  of  1956,  but  was  abolished  almost 
immediately  as  soon  as  the  government  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

Every  Constitution  of  the  "People's  Democracies"  contains  a  provision 
guaranteeing  the  "right  to  work",  and  Communist  dialectics  have  inter- 
preted this  right  and  duty  to  work  as  formally  abolishing  unemployment. 
However,  since  1953,  various  of  the  Communist  regimes  have  admitted 
widespread  unemployment.  Often  they  "solve"  this  problem  by  dragooning 
the  unemployed  off  to  forced  labor  camps  under  the  iniquitous  "vagrancy" 
laws. 

ARTICLE  26.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Education  shall  be 
free,  at  least  in  the  elementary  and  fundamental  stages.  Elementary  education 
shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and  professional  education  shall  be  made 
generally  available  and  higher  education  shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all 
on  the  basis  of  merit. 

(2)  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  shall  promote  understanding,  tolerance  and  friendship 
among  all  nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall  further  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(3)  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education  that 
shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

Each  of  the  Communist  regimes  has  established  a  government  monopoly 
of  education.  Schools  owned  by  private  or  religious  associations  and  foreign 
schools  were  nationalized.  A  uniform  program  of  education  was  established 
for  the  entire  country. 

This  line  of  policy  is  enforced  through  admissions,  scholarships,  and  fees. 
Admission  to  school  is  a  political  matter.  This  applies  particularly  to  high 
schools  and  universities.  Applicants  to  such  schools  must  obtain  political 
approval  from  the  local  party  organization,  from  a  trade  union,  or  from  the 
local  soviet.  Continuance  of  education  is  dependent  upon  the  student's 
proper  attitude:  "anti-democratic"  students  are  expelled. 

Various  regulations  assure  that  scholarships  go  first  to  students  with 
the  social  background  desired  by  the  government.  In  Czechoslovakia,  Rude 
Pravo  of  August  20,  1958,  laid  down  the  following  principle  for  teachers 
recommending  students  to  schools  of  higher  learning : 

In  future  our  teachers  must  not  only  narrowly  evaluate  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupils,  but  they  must  also  know  where  they  have  grown  up,  how 
their  political  views  have  developed  their  relationship  to  the  Socialist 
Republic ;  they  must  know  the  student's  political  profile. 
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Discrimination  as  to  social  background  also  applies  to  admissions  and 
scholarships  for  studies  in  vocational  schools.  A  1948  regulation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  in  Romania  reserves  50  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  in  commercial  and  technical  schools  for  the  sons  of  workers 
employed  under  collective  contracts,  sons  of  poor  peasants,  and  sons  of 
employees  belonging  to  trade  unions.  Decree  No.  370,  October  6,  1952, 
on  Two-Year  Law  Schools  in  Romania,  provides  that:  "Students  of  the 
two-year  law  school  shall  be  recruited  from  among  workers  in  industrial 
plants  and  transportation  and  from  among  collective  farmers,  agricultural 
workers,  and  poor  peasants"  (Sec.  3). 

In  Bulgaria,  40  per  cent  of  the  available  places  in  competitive  school 
entrance  examinations  are  reserved  for  children  of  "recognized  active 
fighters  against  fascism  and  capitalism  and  children  of  'Heroes  of  Socialist 
Labor'."  (Darshaven  Vestnik,  No.  25,  March  29,  1963.)  The  same 
categories  are  given  preferential  treatment  in  other  phases  of  schooling. 

The  Hungarian  Communist  Party  makes  the  admission  to  schools 
and  universities  dependent  on  the  student's  "political  behavior."  (Point  18 
of  Resolution  adopted  in  the  Party's  8th  Congress,  1963.) 

With  education  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  uniform  curriculum 
established  in  the  Communist  schools  permits  no  selection  of  education  or 
instruction  other  than  that  designed  by  the  government.  The  right  of  parents 
to  choose  the  kind  of  education  received  by  their  children  is  non-existent. 


ARTICLE  27.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to  participate  in  the  cultural 
life  of  the  community,  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in  scientific  advance- 
ment and  its  benefits. 

(2)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  moral  and  material 
interests  resulting  from  any  scientific,  literary  or  artistic  production  of 
which  he  is  the  author. 

This  Article  presupposes  the  existence  of  unregimented  art  and  cultural 
life.  In  effect,  however,  arts  and  culture  in  a  soviet-type  country  exist  only 
to  serve  state  propaganda.  The  public  is  exposed  only  to  the  type  of  artistic 
production  planned  for  it  by  the  government ;  and  the  evaluation  is  entirely 
political.  Exhibitions  of  Modern  Art  are  prohibited.  "Socialist  realism"  is 
the  sole  canon  for  artistic  and  cultural  efforts. 

Only  those  who  follow  the  party  line  may  have  their  moral  and  material 
interests  in  scientific,  literary  or  artistic  output  protected.  Not  only  are  the 
unorthodox  and  nonconformists  deprived  of  material  benefits  (which  in 
socialist-type  countries  are  considerable),  but  they  are,  in  practice,  reduced 
to  silence,  for  the  State  governs  all  means  of  cultural  production,  controlling 
the  stage,  the  films,  the  radio  and  the  press.  Artists,  writers,  philosophers, 
or  even  scientists  who  violate  the  canons  of  the  party  line  are  reduced  to 
silence  and  lose  their  means  of  livelihood. 
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ARTICLE  28.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and  international  order  in 
which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration  can  be  fully 
realized. 

Any  social  and  international  community,  if  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  individual,  must  be  based  on  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  the  Universal  Declaration.  Democratic  society  must  be  based 
on  the  solid  foundations  of  the  rule  of  law  which  alone  can  assure  to  it 
stability  and  security.  The  Communist  order  lacks  such  foundations.  Private 
life  under  Communism  is  not  based  on  general  and  independent  law  and  the 
protection  of  the  courts.  It  is  led  and  arbitrarily  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist autocracy  which  does  not  accord  the  individual  any  rights  whatever. 
Any  freedoms  achieved  are  held  only  on  sufferance  of  the  regimes  in  power. 

ARTICLE  29.  (1)  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  community  in  which  alone  the 
free  and  full  development  of  his  personality  is  possible. 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms,  everyone  shall  be  subject 
only  to  such  limitations  as  are  determined  by  law  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others 
and  of  meeting  the  just  requirements  of  morality,  public  order  and  the  general 
welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 

(3)  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  in  no  case  be  exercised  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

Communist  communities,  forcibly  modelled  on  the  Soviet  Union,  do  not 
create  a  proper  climate  for  the  free  and  full  development  of  personality. 

The  drastic  curtailment  of  rights  and  freedoms  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  respecting  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others.  It  is  imposed,  rather,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  "socialist  order,"  which 
ignores  the  principles  and  structure  of  democratic  society. 

The  captive  peoples  are  deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  Communist 
regimes  in  violation  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

They  are  the  victims  of  violations — and  could  not  possibly  be  violators. 

ARTICLE  30.  Nothing  in  this  Declaration  may  be  interpreted  as  implying 
for  any  State,  group  or  person  any  right  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to 
perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
set  forth  herein. 

The  Communist  regimes  have  cast  a  cloak  of  legality  over  their  oppres- 
sion, imposition  of  forced  labor,  violation  of  their  own  laws  and  national 
constitutions  and  their  nefarious  interpretation  of  those  laws  so  as  to 
coerce  and  exploit  their  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  "People's 
Democracies"  have  consistently  stretched  and  disregarded  their  own  laws 
wherever  and  whenever  it  suited  their  purposes. 

The  Communist  regimes  abstained  from  voting  for  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  when  it  was  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  commentary, 
they  deny  their  people  every  fundamental  freedom  and  principle  in  the 
Declaration.  Repeatedly,  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  various  com- 
mittee reports,  their  actions  in  Denial  of  Human  Rights  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  as  violating  the  very  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  itself. 
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III.    CONCLUSIONS 

This  short  review  endeavors  to  show  the  meaning  of  human  rights  and 
their  importance  for  the  development  of  a  free,  open  society  as  against 
the  closed  one  represented  by  any  kind  of  totalitarianism,  left  (Communist) 
or  right  (Fascist).  It  also  seeks  to  show  the  importance  of  these  rights  as 
bulwarks  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  their  essential  value  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding,  tolerance  and  community 
of  purpose  between  the  nations,  on  which  the  stable  and  just  peace  of  the 
world  depends.  It  attempts  to  depict  the  misery  and  tragedy  of  the  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  East-Central  Europe  —  nations  now  deprived  of 
those  basic  rights  and  freedoms,  as  well  as  the  dangers  this  situation 
presents  for  the  future  of  free  nations,  threatened  with  destruction  of  their 
national  life  as  established  by  a  centuries-old  history  of  independence  and 
free  development  of  their  spiritual  and  economic  life. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  a  charter  of  great 
significance  and  value  for  humanity.  Yet,  in  its  present  form,  it  does  not 
fulfill  the  role  which  the  initiators  of  that  charter  had  in  mind :  to  see  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  applied  and  implemented  by  the 
civilized  world.  The  principles  of  the  Declaration  lack  means  of  imple- 
mentation. The  need  for  the  machinery  of  such  implementation  is  recog- 
nized, and  its  slow  creation  is  in  progress  in  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  where  the  texts  for  two  Covenants  —  or  Conventions  — 
are  being  prepared.  The  task  is  difficult  but  the  progress  is  too  slow  — 
too  slow,  in  any  case,  for  those  who  suffer  the  lack  of  human  rights. 

Drastic,  energetic  and  efficient  action  is  required  in  order  to  restore 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  to  the  peoples  deprived  of  them  today. 

Only  an  effective  political  democracy  can  guarantee  to  the  individual  his 
natural  rights  and  freedoms.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  democratic  and 
independent  government  can  be  established  without  free  individuals.  The 
Universal  Declaration  has  already  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  entire 
world  —  on  its  laws,  constitutions  and  everyday  life.  Inevitably,  the 
constant  debates  on  human  rights  have  enlightened  public  opinion  not  only 
in  the  free  world,  but  beyond  its  boundaries;  they  have  made  it  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  goals  to  be  sought  and  the  failure  in  reaching  them. 
As  a  result,  world  public  opinion  continuously  presses  for  more  accom- 
plishments in  the  realm  of  human  rights. 

The  greatest  progress  in  this  field  has  been  made  in  Europe  by  the 
Member  States  of  the  Council  of  Europe  which,  by  adopting  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  on  November  4,  1950,  have  not  only  sol- 
emnly reaffirmed  those  rights  but  have  also  guaranteed  to  their  peoples 
strict  observance  and  collective  enforcement.  All  Europeans,  who  have  a 
common  heritage  of  political  traditions,  ideals  of  freedom  and  the  rule  of 
law,  are  proud  of  this  historic  achievement.  Yet,  in  tragic  contrast,  over  a 
hundred  million  Europeans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  their  human  rights  by  the  Communist  regimes. 
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Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Governments  of  the  captive  nations 
have  accepted  the  European  Convention,  though  they  did  subscribe  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  did  not  vote  against  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  every  Article  of  which  they  cynically  violate.  In  definite 
contrast  to  the  Soviet-ruled  portion  of  Europe  behind  the  "Iron  Curtain," 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  enjoy  their  rights  and  freedoms  in  fact 
and  are  protected  by  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  It  is  the 
existence  of  safeguards  and  protections  written  into  the  European  Con- 
vention that  causes  the  Governments  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  heap  abuse  upon  it,  in  contra-distinction  to  their  professions  of 
support  of  the  Universal  Declaration,  which  is  devoid  of  enforcement 
powers.  Its  very  castigation  by  the  constant  and  notorious  violators  of  all 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  points  the  way  and  underscores 
the  need  for  further  action  by  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  division  of  Europe,  created  and  forcibly  maintained  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  world  tension  which  endangers 
world  peace.  Various  plans  are  being  envisaged  and  discussed  to  bring 
Europe  back  to  normal  conditions.  It  is  the  essence  of  democratic  liberty  of 
opinion  that  men  are  free  to  advocate,  and  through  constitutional  means 
to  seek,  changes  not  only  in  the  policies  but  in  the  very  character  of  their 
government.  The  restoration  of  human  rights  to  the  peoples  of  Captive 
Europe  is  one  of  the  essential  prerequisites  for  such  conditions. 

It  is  high  time,  after  an  entire  decade  of  drawn-out  discussions,  which 
amount  almost  to  inaction,  that  the  United  Nations  proceed  to  implement 
the  Universal  Declaration  which  affirms  that  "recognition  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  of  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world,"  and 
that  "it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  human  rights 
should  be  protected  by  the  law." 

The  speedy  creation  of  practical  working  machinery  capable  of  imple- 
mentation in  real  life  of  the  principles  and  rights  contained  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  is  urgently  needed  for  the  sake  of  the  oppressed  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  just  and  stable  peace  in  the  world. 
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